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The typewriter of choice 


---in over 20.000 schools 


Why are there more Royals than any other — Oris this the reason: Royal is a faster machine 
make—in more than 20,000 schools? (Albert Tangora set the world’s all-time speed 
record on a Royal) . . . and easier to operate 
(MAGIC* Margin, Touch Control,* locked 
bob-less shift, are only a few exclusive Royal 


ax B —— — 


timesavers). 









Is it because the Royal stays new longer . . . 


stands up better under constant, hard-pound- ae 
ing, classroom abuse? oS 


ia 
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Whichever the reason, Royal is proud to be the 
Number | Typewriter in American schools! 








Or because Royal is the leader in business— 
the machine a student is apt to encounter in 


a 
ROYAL , 


his first job? 
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“Thanks to Ediphone training 1 
have the job and the salary I want.” 


Betty Hagemeyer’s 


‘True Story. 


“Secretary to the sales manager!” 

“The position and salary sounded 
wonderful. When I applied, the boss 
said, “I don’t want just a notebook 
secretary because I often work at 
night. And I work hard all day long. 
So the girl who gets the job must be 


Betty McGee Hagemeyer, Secretaryto Mr. David 
Buttles, Sales Manager, Cummins Engine Co. 





a good Ediphone secretary—with 
real Ediphone Training.” 

“Thanks to my course, ‘Ediphone 
Voice Writing and Integrated Stud- 
ies’, I was truly fitted for the posi- 
tion. I got the job I wanted —and 
the salary, too.” 


Sim) Bay the Aegean 


Edison’s new business school course, “Ediphone Voice Writing and 
Integrated Studies,” is complete*, authoritative, practical. Full details 
may be had simply by writing Dept. J10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. (or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 


St., Toronto). 


*School materials include: 


Student's Text-Book, Teacher's Manual, Qualifying Tests, Full-length Practice 
Records, Letterhead Pads, Transcription Error Charts, Personality Rating Charts, 


Certificate of Proficiency. 


TEACH EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OILCEWRITER 
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Placement P 


Biggest gift you can 

give your graduates is 
knowledge—knowledge to help 
them get those better positions 
they all want. 

In many business cases today, 
that means an additional skill— 
knowledge of an extra office ma- 
chine as well as typing and short- 
hand. And the additional office 
machine most widely used in 
most modern businesses is the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 


Teach office duplicating with the 
equipment your graduates will 
meet most frequently later on 
—up-to-date Mimeograph dupli- 
cators and Mimeograph brand 
supplies. 








The Mimeograph 91 duplicator (shown here) 
is one of a complete, streamlined family of all- 
purpose duplicators, fitting every school need 
and almost any school budget. In many 
schools this modern Mimeograph equipment 
is helping pay for itself. Call the Mimeograph 
distributor for suggestions on what it can do 


in your school. 
FRE In commercial departments of 
many schools, progressive teach- 
ers are finding this comprehensive course 
outline of office duplicating helpful. It’s 
called “The Art of Stencil Duplication 
by the Mimeograph Duplicator.” Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or tele- 
phone our representative in your city 
for a free copy. 








CHICAGO, REGISTERED 


Mi h 
MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
IN THE U. S. 





PATENT OFFICE 









A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-1040 

720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me a free copy of “The Art of Stencil 

Duplication by the Mimeograph Duplicator.” 
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Many a well-paid secretary owes her 
business success to that all-import- 
ant card she presented to her first 
prospective employer .. . the Dicta- 
phone Certificate of Proficiency. 


That is because the American 
business executive recognizes the 
Dictaphone-trained girl as definitely 
“above average.” Himself a Dicta- 
phone user, he demands a modern 
secretary to complement his mod- 
ern dictating machine. 





He realizes that the girl who has 
had the equivalent of 50 hours’ 
actual office experience is fully pre- 
pared to come right in and do a 
workmanlike secretarial job with- 
out the “breaking-in” process. 
Dictaphone maintains over 225 
offices in the United States where 
graduates of the Dictaphone Busi- 
ness Practice Course are assisted 
without charge to obtain better 
starting positions with progressive 


employers. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and 
Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 
























































Business Education for Defense 


Just now we are concerned with training for jobs 
in armament industries and rightly so. When, how- 
ever, the dies have been cut, the molds cast, and the 
factories rebuilt, our major problem will be one of 
keeping the plants going, getting the various processes 
coordinated, and distributing the material. When that 
takes place, and it’s just a matter of months, we will 
need more office managers, not fewer ; more bookkeepers 
and accountants, not fewer; and more and abler stenog- 
raphers. Production is only half the story and in a 
period of stress probably the lesser half. Only as the 
whole process is coordinated and the materials correctly 


distributed will the defense program function efficiently. 


Don't let people tell you that short-sighted ill-planned 
reductions in the number of business students are justi- 
fied by the present emergency. The private business 
schools are already tendency suggested 
above in increased calls for office help and in greater 
difficulty in presenting employers with sufficient numbers 
of adequately trained help. The trend will hit the pub- 
lic schools in less time than it takes to produce either 
competent secretaries or recording workers. In 1917- 
1918 it was necessary to train and retrain hundreds of 
thousands of office workers in a few months. However 
the American people cast their votes, and whatever they 
cdo or do not do about the war, the need for trained 
workers in the future will certainly not be less than it 
was in the-last emergency. 


feeling the 


Reading in the High School 


Last month the JouRNAL presented a rather extensive 
digest of the American Council of Education report on 
what the high school ought to teach. One of the major 
proposals of this report is a recommendation that spe- 
cific instruction in reading be made a part of the high 
school program of instruction. This recommendation 
has been made by many other commissions. It is a 
need which has been obvious to most alert high school 
teachers, yet we have done little to deal with the prob- 
lem. Bookkeeping teachers still usually find it futile 
to require students to read the text. The textbook is 
used as a source for specimens, for forms and pro- 
cedures, and as an exercise book. The reading material 
is apparently primarily useful to the teacher. We still 
assign readings in the social business subjects by para- 
graphs and pages rather than in terms of essential con- 
cepts to be grasped. We need to take an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to this problem of instruction in reading 

Recently we heard a group of teachers harass their 
students about the wickedness of comic books, which 
have taken the youth of the Nation by storm. Unques- 


tionably a lot of the material in these comics is pure 
tripe. Nevertheless, they do fascinate. Even the more 
intelligent boys and a surprising number of girls are 
intrigued. We, of the present generation, may find 
“Superman” and his associates silly :—nevertheless they 
are the Twentieth Century equivalent of the fairy tales 
which we even in adulthood think are so delightful. 
Why not accept the realities and recognize that the 
stories of Medieval times have far less appeal to the 
present generation than the Twenty-fifth 
Century. Instead of prohibiting 
comics, we need to adapt their technique to school use. 
Illustrations in textbooks still are typically an after- 


stories of 
condemning and 


thought inserted to give the book color instead of serv- 
ing as an essential aspect of the reading material. Why 
not adapt the inherent interests of our students to the 
essential problem of teaching reading? The person 
who can set up materials which follow the concepts of 
the reading of the comics, will be making a real con- 
tribution to education and incidently to his own ex- 


chequer. 


The Problem of Student-Centered Learning 


“Make your curriculum child-centered.”” “Teach stu- 
dents to do better that which they are going to do 
anyway.” “Achieve interest and effective creativeness by 
child-level activity.” These have been the slogans to 
which we have at least been paying lip service. A con- 
siderable number of teachers have been seriously at- 
tempting to rebuild their programs in terms of these 
principles and have found that they do not work nearly 
as successfully in the classroom as they do on paper. 

When we try to teach students about buying cloth- 
ing, taking care of their personal finances, recording for 
their social clubs, and other personal-use activities, 
teachers often lose their interest instead of arousing 
keener attention. ‘We know all about that,” is their 
response. The element of the unknown, the difficult, 
and the mysterious, is lacking. Or, possibly, they are 
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able to discover how futile so much of our school learn- 
ing actually is. 

This is no plea for a reversion back to the formali- 
ties of the traditional subjects, but it should make us 
aware that we cannot merely change subject matter: 
we must also fundamentally change our teaching meth- 
ods; we must create new motives in place of the lost 
mysteriousness of the completely unknown; we must set 
up careful programs of diagnostic testing to determine 
what our students already do know—they rightly re- 
sent our bringing coals to Newcastle; work must be 
better graded and planned to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual students. 

Teaching life-like activities requires more than a 
superficial change in content. It requires an entirely 
changed concept of school life. 



















How in the world did 
'you get promoted into 
Mr. Jones’ department 










It wasn’t luck—you see 
| learned to operate a 
calculating machine 
in school 











so soon? 








THE MONROE EDUCATOR - 
IT HELPS GRADUATES 
TO RAPID PROMOTION 


UPILS trained in Monroe operation have 
a big advantage—not only have they ac- 
quired a skill in using the actual machines they 
will find where employed but they also get a 
practical working knowledge of business arith- 
metic. They are generally the ones picked 
for promotion. 

The Educator is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator made for schools and sold to schools 
only. For information about the Educator and 
Monroe Office Practice Courses get in touch 
with the nearest branch office or write to the 
Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 





COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


In the September number of The Bal- 
aice Sheet there is a five thousand word 
article on “The Place of Distributive Ed- 
ucation in the Field of General Educa- 
tion.” A careful study of this statement, 
however, leaves me in doubt as to just 
what the author means by “general educa- 
tion.” Not a single word in this long 
and comprehensive statement refers to 
what I have always understood as general 
education. The author makes a_ strong 
plea for distributive education as a part 
af the business education program on the 
secondary-school level. He leaves very 
little to be said in favor of giving more 
attention to this field of business training, 
hut he certainly misleads his readers by 


RECOGNITION FOR 


In most schools clerical practice has 
been carried, if at all, as a minor subject. 
This course has been pursued mostly bs 
stenographic or bookkeeping students as 
a sideline. In relatively few places has the 
clerical program been accorded the same 
time allotment and credit value as are 
given to the stenographic program or the 
bookkeeping program. It is worthy of 
note that the New York State Department 
of Education has announced that hence- 
forth the two-year clerical training pro- 
gram will be recognized as a major part 
of the program. If I read the announce- 
ment correctly, a student may build his 
business training program around the 
clerical training unit without taking short- 
hand or bookkeeping as a_ vocational 
major. 

Of course it is understood that the 
clerical program which is offered as the 
basis of a business training progr am shall 
be approved by the State Education De- 
partment before credit for this new pro- 
gram will be given. 


BUSINESS 


Shall we teach high school students 
how to write good business letters? If 
the English we teach is to be used effec- 
tively in business life, shouldn’t it be 
taught on a “functional” basis? How can 
we expect our graduates to deal effective- 
ly with correspondence situations on the 
job if we give them no direct training in 
that kind of work? So runs an inquiry 
which has just come to my desk. With 
no thought of disposing of the matter 
in this brief statement, | am giving the 
substance of my reaction to this inquiry 
in the hope that it may elicit comment 
from others who have thought about the 
problem involved. 

_At the outset one might raise the ques- 
tion as to why high school students should 
be taught to write “effective business let- 
ters.” How many high school graduates 
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using a title which suggests that he re- 
gards the highly vocationalized type of 
training he describes as general education 
for all and sundry. 

I feel like offering a reward to anyone 
who will discover in this article any 
reference to general education—not be- 
cause I am interested in puzzles or hunts 
for the inconspicuous, but rather because 
I should like to induce every business 
educator to read the article in the hope 
that it might influence some of them to 
consider training for distributive occupa- 
tions a legitimate part of business educa- 
tion on any level where vocational 
training can be done successfully in this 
field. 


CLERICAL PRACTICE 


This is an important step forward in 
the field of business education and it is 
to be hoped that a large number of 
schools in New York State will provide 
the necessary equipment and outline 4a 
course which will be satisfactory to the 
State Department of Education with a 
view to enrolling boys and girls whose 
aptitudes and interests make it advisable 
for them to prepare for work in the 
clerical field rather than for work in the 
stenographic or accounting fields. It is 
also hoped that schools in other states will 
follow the lead of New York and expand 
this clerical training program beyond the 
superficial limits which have usually been 
set for this particular type of business 
training. 

We shall all be interested in learning 
more about the standards for clerical 
training which have been set up by the 
State Education Department and whici 
will be used in appraising programs of 
training submitted schoe!s throughout 
the State. 


ENGLISH 


are called upon to write such letters at 
once upon graduation, or even within 
five years of the time when they secure 
their first business position? What is the 
first requisite of successful letter writing ? 
Is it knowledge of English? Or is it a 
thorough understanding of the matter 
about which the letter is being written? 
Or is it an understanding of the human 
mind and the way it reacts to statements 
made in a letter? Or is it familiarity with 
the peculiar, circumstances which call the 
letter forth? Or is it clarity of the pur- 
pose which the letter writer has in mind? 
Or is it a composite of all these factors? 
In any case, the mere recital of these 
possibilities suggests the futility of at- 
tempting to teach high school boys and 
girls how to write “effective business let- 
ters.” 





I really cannot believe that a “func- 
tional course in business letter writing” 
designed to prepare high school boys and 
girls to deal with business letter situa- 
tions involving important decisions can 
be given so as to achieve desired results. 
Such a course would be difficult enough 
tor college students, but for high school 
students it would be impossible. You can- 
not expect a boy or girl of high school 
age to write a suitable letter about an im- 
portant business matter unless you give 
him full information about it. This makes 
it impossible for the student to do any 
original work in the construction of the 
letter. This sort of thing has been tried 
for years in various forms. Corres- 
pondence books used at the turn of the 
century contain data for letters that high 
school students or private business school 
students were expected to write, but each 
set of data was explicit with respect to 
the letter that was to be written. The 
student could do little more than incor- 
porate into a letter form what was given 
him and add “Dear Sir” and “Yours 
truly” on his own account. 

It seems to me that the high school has 
a sufficiently difficult job when it under- 
takes to teach boys and girls how to use 
the English language effectively in connec- 
tion with situations which lie within the 
range of their experience and which they 
thoroughly understand. [Letters written 
about matters that have to do with school, 
personal, and home affairs, and with other 
things that lie within the present environ- 
ment of the student should be far more 
productive of results at this stage in the 
student’s work than would be letters based 
on more or less difficult business situa 
tions wholly foreign to his experience. 

Just a word about that term “func- 
tional.” This happens to be one of the 
most overworked and abused terms which 
are current in our business education lit 
erature. In — cases one suspects that 
it is, as used, but a catch phrase 

If one were to use the term “fune- 
tional” as a part of the title of a text in 
correspondence, or of a course in_ that 
subject, he would be forced to deal with 
letters based on situations which are en- 
comntered regularly or occasionally by 
students using the book or taking the 
course. In other words, to be truly 
functional the course should be built on 
letter writing needs, or potential needs, 
ot pupils at the — where the course is 
ene It should not be based on business 
situations that require a high school boy 
or girl to project himself into the future 
and immerse himself in affairs of a busi- 
ness about which he knows nothing be- 
fore he attempts to write the required 
letter. 

Every boy and girl in the high school 
should be taught the use of the mother 
tongue. It is the business of the English 
department to develop facility in the use 
of English and ability to interpret it when 
used by others. It is the business of the 
commercial department to cooperate with 
the English department in every possible 
way to this end. One of the ways in 
which such cooperation can be given 
would be to require every boy and girl 
to read and write the best English of 
which he is capable every time he is called 
upon to speak or write in connection with 
any commercial course. In my judgment 
this would go much farther in the direc- 
tion of developing ability in the field of 
English than will anv single course in 
letter writing about business situations 
either too difficult for the average boy 
or girl to understand and react to or too 
simple to call forth any mental effort. 

What do you think? 
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Greenwich Trains for Distributive Jobs 


UMEROUS attempts, many 

more or less successful, have 
been made to adapt the cooperative 
plan to business education. Admin- 
istratively, such a plan is difficult to 
operate, and, if our experience is 
any criterion, the big problem is to 
secure the cooperation of business it- 
self. Merchants seemed to feel, and 
probably quite rightly so, that the giv- 
ing was all on their part with little 
or nothing received in return. 

Textbooks, in their place, are a 
valuable learning and teaching aid 
but the field of merchandising pre- 
sents such rapidly changing problems 
of methods, systems, and merchan- 
dise that no textbook can efficiently 
keep up with the continual changes. 
Our first attempt to overcome such 
obstacles was to initiate an undertak- 
ing, which for lack of a more suitable 
name, was called a “Merchandising 
Fair.” 

The merchants of the town were 
canvassed and asked if they would 
participate in a fair. Forty local 
merchants and fourteen national 
houses signed up. Pupils were as- 
signed to the various firms during the 
semester and training in selling and 
merchandising was given these pupils 
up to the time of the opening of the 
fair which was held in May. Train- 
ing varied, depending upon the type 
of merchandise which was to be dis- 
played. Pupils were trained in store, 
with house-to-house salesmen, at 
special sales schools, at training 
schools of national houses, and by 
means of special courses. This spe- 
cial training was in addition to regu- 
lar class work and completed by 
pupils outside of regular school time 
except in the case of pupils sent out 
of town for special training pro- 
grams. 


Storekeeper Foots the Bill 


All expenses were assumed by the 
merchants or the national concerns. 
Allotment of space at the fair was 
made on the basis of space advertis- 
ing taken by merchants in our school 
newspaper. Merchants with long- 
time contracts received first choice of 
booth space. No other charge was 
made, , 

The fair was held in the girls’ gym- 
nasium. At this time of the year, 
gymnasium classes are held outside 
for a sports program so that the fair 
created no interference with the reg- 
ular activities of the school. Mer- 
chants were allowed to set up their 
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“The merchants in any com- 
munity are the ones who best 
understand the types of custo- 
mers, the buying conditions and 
other factors pertinent to the sell- 
ing techniques of the community. 
.... The start, then, of any dis- 
tributive occupations curriculum 
or program of training in high 
school should be with the mer- 
chants of that community.” 





booths the day before the fair and 
were given one day after the fair to 
take them down. 


Selling All Done by Students 

The entire sales promotion work, 
all contacts with prospects, and parts 
of display work were handled by the 
salesmanship pupils who had _ been 
trained by the merchants. No mer- 
chant was permitted to go near his 
booth once the fair was in progress. 
Although no money was taken in by 
pupils, orders and contacts were per- 
mitted and these were later followed 
up by the pupils. In addition, mer- 
chants reported six sales after the 
fair which were the direct result of 
the fair. Pupils received commis- 
sions, and in some cases, direct com- 
pensation. 


Values of the Fair 


The advantages of the fair were 
many. Between 6,000 and 7,000 
adults, or approximately one-sixth 
of the entire population of Green- 
wich, viewed the fair in the two days 
that it ran. The school newspaper 
increased its advertising substantial- 
ly, and the community had an op- 
portunity to see the stock of many 
merchants in one place. But much 
more important from our viewpoint 
was the securing of merchant good- 
will and cooperation and the favor- 
able reaction of the community to the 
business education department pro- 
gram. Also, this first year, ten of 
the pupils who had handled booths 
for merchants during the fair were 
retained in permanent positions. 
This, we thought, showed that our 
idea was worth keeping as a perma- 
nent feature and that it had further 


possibilities. But we also recognized 
the limitations of such a program. 
To accomplish what we hoped to ac- 
complish in our training program 
meant a continuous fair and this, of 
course, was impossible. 

Up to this time we had not serious- 
ly considered the possibility of oper- 
ating a store in the high school. Of 
course, we were convinced that the 
most practical way of teaching re- 
tail selling was through an actual 
store situation, preferably within the 
school, and that the store shoulc nut 
be created for the purpose of a so- 
called “play situation,’ but for the 
actual carrying out of business in real 
life-like circumstances. The idea of 
a continuous fair and store seemed to 
go together. It did, after some pre- 
liminary organization work, and so 
“The Student Shop,” a store in the 
Greenwich High School, is now an 
accomplished fact. 

The merchants in any community 
are the ones who best understand the 
types of customers, the buying condi- 
tions, and other factors pertinent to 
the selling techniques of the com- 
munity. These merchants, also, are 
the ones who will employ the pupils 
upon graduation. The start, then, of 
any distributive occupations curricu- 
lum or program of training in high 
school should be with the merchants 
of that community. 


Getting Merchant Cooperation 

Our experience with the fair had 
demonstrated that merchants would 
cooperate if they could be shown how 
it was to their advantage to do so. 
Quite naturally we could not operate 
a store that would compete with local 
merchants, but the principle of a con- 
tinuous fair applied to a store set-up 
looked as if it might work. By oper- 
ating as a branch store for local mer- 
chants we would need no investment 
in merchandise and not only would 
this arrangement eliminate the com- 
petitive feature, but also would give 
us direct control of pupil training and 
still maintain merchant cooperation. 
Accordingly, we went to the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
plained our problem, and also what 
we wanted to do. Primarily, we 
wanted sponsorship and the Chamber 
of Commerce was glad to help. 
Finally we worked out a plan by 
which we would receive merchandise 
from a number of merchants, the ex- 
penses of operating were to be borne 
by the cooperating merchants and 
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public, merchants, and student body. 
The classroom used by the salesman- 
ship and retail selling pupils adjoins 
the store. The store has a cleverly 
built-in store front which provides 
two regular display windows. The 
remainder of the store is equipped 
with modern merchandising equip- 


they further agreed to furnish ad- 
vice, sales aides, and dealer helps. 
We agreed to furnish the store and 
equipment, student help to run the 
store, to charge the same prices as 
the parent store, and to return what- 
ever profit there remained to the 
merchants. The idea was as simple 
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The Store—A Remodeled 
Classroom 


A classroom in the high school was 
remodeled and The Student Shop 
opened as a grocery store. The store 
is located on the ground level, thus 
being easily accessible to the outside 


have venetian blinds. 
linoleum top trimmec 


The shelving was 
sections with varying 


the counters. 
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The floor is in- 
laid with linoleum and the windows 


The counters 
are finished in walnut with vermilion 
1 in chromium. 
built in four-foot 
depths so as to 
take care of different types of stock. 
The shelves are also finished to match 
The complete cost of 
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remodeling and set-up was less than 
$500. 


The manual arts department co- 


operated in the construction of the 
store front and the shelving. Plans 
for this construction were drawn up 


by the mechanical drawing depart- 
ment. 
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Four national concerns were sold | 
the idea to furnish The Student 7 
Shop, without cost, a six-drawer cash 
register, a sales slip machine, counter i. 
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How Much Commercial Arithmetic 
Do Students in a Collegiate 
School of Business Know? 


N the previous installment of this 

article, the difficulty of each ex- 
amination question for the students 
in each of the three groups ( Educa- 
tion, Accountancy, and Freshman) 
as a whole, as well as when classi- 
fied according to their various back- 
grounds of work in related subjects, 
was presented in Tables 2 and 3. 

In order to make certain interpre- 
tations of the data contained in 
Tables 2 and 3 more readily ap- 
parent, the data were retabulated as 
Table 4. It presents for all three 
groups a tabulation of the extent of 
error, expressed as a percentage of 
students answering incorrectly, in the 
solution to each problem ranked ac- 
cording to difficulty. 

In connection with this interpreta- 
tion, the reader’s attention is again 
directed to the fact that only the 
members of the Education group had 
advance notice of the examination. 
For this reason, as was previously 
pointed out, the results for this group 
as compared with the others are prob- 
ably spuriously high. And, therefore, 
the data presented in Tables 2 and 3 
were not combined into a_ single 
table in the same form. 


Three Degrees of Difficulty 


The problems fall into three fairly 
well defined groups as far as their 
difficulty is concerned, the degree of 
difficulty varying with the groups 
of students involved. Thus, in the 
case of both the Education and the 
Higher Accountancy students, the 
group of questions of medium diffi- 
culty averaged slightly more than 
twice as hard as those in the easiest 
group, while those in the most dif- 
ficult group averaged approximately 
five times as hard. In the Freshman 
and Lower Accountancy groups, 
however, because of the poorer re- 
sults even in the easiest group, the 
variations in difficulty were not so 
marked. The respective ratios of dif- 
ficulty can be determined by inspec- 
tion of Table 4. A study of the prob- 
lems, themselves, will indicate the 
degree of reasonableness of the ob- 
tained differences in difficulty among 
the problems. 
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Editor’s Note: This is the second 
of three installments of this arti- 
cle. The first part appeared in 
the September issue of this mag- 
azine. The last part will appear 
in the November number. 





The most striking thing about this 
tabulation is that the same five 
problems ( Numbers 1, 10, 12, 13, and 
14) proved to be the most difficult 
to the students in all of the groups. 
Furthermore, the Freshman group 
averaged 96 per cent wrong and the 
Lower Accountancy group 90 per 
cent wrong in their answers to these 
five questions! In other words, out 
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of every 100 students, only 4 Fresh- 
men and 10 Lower Accountancy stu- 
dents were able to solve these five 
problems! The Education group 
and the Higher Accountancy (spe- 
cialization) group averaged 68 per 
cent wrong and 60 per cent wrong, 
respectively. Reference to Table 5, 
augmented by a simple computation, 
will disclose the further fact that 
the students in background group 9 
of the Accountancy group (the most 
advanced background group) aver- 
aged 48 per cent wrong in their an- 
swers to these questions! 

These results are all the 
amazing when consideration is given 
to the nature of the problems in- 
volved and the respective back- 
grounds of preparation possessed by 
each of the student groups tested. In 
the light thereof, curriculum makers, 
supervisors and teachers must need 
pause and inquire as to the adequacy 
of their courses of study and meth- 
ods of presentation. 


more 


Lack of Fundamental Knowledge 


The result in the case of problem 
14 is perhaps understandable because 
this question deals with a special mer- 
chandising rather than a_ general 
arithmetical problem. However, 
three other questions (Numbers 1, 
12, and 13) involve problems includ- 
ed in the scope of the first year 
course in accounting, i.e., (1) the 
computation of the amount of the re- 
covery in an insured fire loss, (12) 
the proceeds of a discounted note, 
and (13) the computation of the 
amount of a bonus. Yet, 47, 71, and 
50 per cent respectively of the Edu- 
cation students in background group 
6, who had completed the first year 
of accounting, did these three prob- 
lems incorrectly, while the corres- 
ponding figures for the Accountancy 
students in this same background 
group are 48, 80, and 60 per cent! 
Substantial improvement in the per 
cent of correct response to these 
three questions is not evident even 
in the most advanced background 
group (9), in which for the Educa- 
tion students the per cents wrong 
were respectively 67, 67, and 24; 
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while for the Accountancy group the 
corresponding per cents wrong were 
41, 84, and 43. The analysis® of the 
types and frequency of error made 
by the members of the Education 
group in their answers to these two 
questions indicates that the difficulty 
encountered is primarily due to lack 
of knowledge of the correct method 
of solution as well as to lack of com- 
plete understanding of the business 
situation involved. On the other 
hand, problem 10 involves no techni- 
cal business knowledge at all. Never- 
theless, 75 per cent of the Education 
and 65 per cent of the Higher Ac- 
countancy students did that problem 
incorrectly ! 

Despite the difficulty of problem 
14 due to the special nature of the 
business background necessary for 
its solution, it did not present as much 
difficulty as problem 12 for the Ac- 
countancy group! 

Table 4 also discloses that the 
group of questions of medium dif- 
ficulty includes problems 5 and 6 
for all groups, in addition to prob- 
lems 2 and 4 for the Education 
group, 2 and 9 for the Freshman 
group, and 7 and 9 for the Ac- 
countancy group. 

It is logical for the results in the 
case of problems 5 and 6 to run to- 
gether, since they involve almost 
identical principles, viz., (5) the 
computation of the amount of an as- 
sessment due from a stockholder in 
a mutual insurance company, and 
(6) the computation of the amount 
of municipal taxes due from a prop- 
erty owner. However, although the 
problems are virtually identical, in- 
spection of Table 4 will show that the 
results are not always the same. 
Thus the percents of incorrect an- 
swers were as follows: in the Fresh- 
man group, (5) 64 per cent and (6), 
69 per cent; in the Lower Accoun- 
tancy group, (5) 50 percent and 
(6) 50 per cent; in the Education 
group, (5) 34 per cent and (6) 
28 per cent; and in the Higher Ac- 
countancy group, (5) 27 per cent and 
(6) 33 per cent. 


Confusing Data 


Now, these are relatively simple 
problems the solution of which calls 
merely for the use of simple pro- 
portion, and they should be easily 
solved by the average high school stu- 
dent. Nevertheless, as will be pointed 
out in the next section of this study, 
the presence in the statement of the 





*This analysis will be presented in the con- 
cluding installment of this article. 
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problem of extraneous data not re- 
quired in the solution thereof and, 
therefore, not ordinarily included in 
the statement of such _ problems, 
caused considerable confusion in the 
minds of the students, leading to 
many incorrect solutions. It seems 
quite clear, therefore, that many of 
these students are deficient in solv- 
ing variations of the same problem 
type and that, perhaps, in their pre- 
vious training more stress had been 
laid upon solving specific problem 
types than on general problem analy- 
sis. In other words, students have 
not learned to carry through their 
reasoning processes to the point 
where they can recognize data as not 
germane to the problem, and disre- 
gard it in the solution. 

The subject matter of problem 2, 
the simplest type of profit and loss 
statement, is taught in the first term 
of collegiate accounting ; likewise, the 
topic of chain discounts, which com- 
prises problem 7. The concepts in- 
volved in questions 4 (computation 
of the percent of yield on an in- 
vestment) and 9 (the determination 
of a selling price given the anticipated 
profit as a percent thereof and the 
cost) are also relatively simple. It 
should be noted that even in the case 
of these relatively very simple and 
elementary problems approximately 
one-fourth to one-third of the most 
advanced students did not do them 
correctly ! 

Despite these facts, 3 out of every 
10 students in the Education and 
Higher Accountancy groups, slightly 
over 5 out of 10 in the Lower Ac- 
countancy group, and almost 7 out 
of 10 in the Freshman group could 
not solve these relatively simple prob- 


lems in the middle group! 


“Simple” Problems Prove Difficult 


The five easiest questions include 
problems 3, 8, and 11 for all groups, 
in addition to numbers 7 and 9 for 
the Education group, 4 and 7 for the 
Freshman group, and 2 and 4 for 
the Accountancy group. The first- 
named problems involve extremely 
simple problem situations, viz: (3) 
The computation of the amount of 
sales made by a salesman, giving the 
amount and method of computing his 
pay; (8) the calculation of a selling 
price, given the cost and the an- 
ticipated profit expressed as a per 
cent of the cost; (11) the compu- 
tation of the maturity value of an 
interest-bearing note. Nevertheless, 
the Freshman group and the Lower 
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Accountancy group averaged 38 per 
cent and 22 per cent wrong, respec- 
tively, while the Education group and 
the Higher Accountancy group aver- 
aged 11 per cent and 13 per cent 
wrong, respectively! That is to say, 
in the two latter groups 36 Educa- 
tion students and 18 Accountancy 
specialization group students could 
not’ answer correctly three of ‘he 
easiest questions in the examination. 
Indeed, even in the most advanced 
background group (9), these same 
three questions were answered incor- 
rectly by 7 per cent of the Education 
group and 10 per cent of the .\c- 
countancy group! 

Another interesting aspect is pre- 
sented when a comparison is made of 
the relative difficulty of questions 
8 and 9, and of questions 11 and 12. 
The first two each involve the com- 
putation of a selling price; in num- 
ber 8, the profit is based on cost and 
in number 9, on selling price. Prob- 
lem number 8 proved to be one of 
the least difficult problems for all 
four groups, the average per cent 
of error being 15 per cent. Probiem 
number 9 fell in the middle grouy in 
3 cases and in the easiest group in 
one case, the average per cent of 
error being 36 per cent. In other 
words, by merely changing the base 
for the computation of profit from 
cost to selling price, the difficulty of 
the problem was increased about two 
and one-half times. 

Questions 11 and 12 are prob- 
lems involving interest-bearing notes. 
Number 11 calls for the maturity 
value of such a note and number 12 
asks for the proceeds arising from the 
discounting of the same note before 
maturity. The former was one of 
the easiest problems in all four 
groups, the average per cent of error 
being 24 per cent. The latter was 
one of the most difficult problems for 
all four groups, the average per cent 
of error being 84 per cent. In other 
words, by requiring one simple ad- 
ditional factor in a common, every- 


day business situation, viz., the com-|~ 


putation of the amount of the bank’ 
discount, the relative difficulty of the 
problem was increased three and one- 
half times! 


culty was present, viz., a leap year 
was involved. As shown in_ the 
analysis of the data for this problem 
in the last section of this study, the 


per cent of error for this problem) 


would have been almost as high with-7 
out this difficulty. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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This conclusion is true’7 
despite the fact that a special diff: 
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Secretarial Practice the Middle Way 


S it necessary that university 
| seniors “play office’ before they 
can give satisfactory service in a 
business office? If they are at home 
with a typewriter, Mimeograph, and 
calculator; if they know what to 
do with correspondence from the time 
it is dictated until it is filed; if they 
know where to look for the answers 
their heads do not carry; if they 
have a reasonable degree of adapta- 
bility, shouldn’t they be able to per- 
form the routine the first job is apt 
to provide? Is there enough simi- 
larity between the school “play of- 
fice’ and the real thing to warrant 
the expense, if money is hard to get? 
Until these questions are more defi- 
nitely answered we shall not feel 
that the lack of equipment renders 
our task hopeless. 

At the University of Mississippi 
we had: four calculators, one Mim- 
eograph, much filing equipment, 
mediocre library facilities, forty-five 
hours a semester in class, and some 
students who 
could take dic- 
tation happily at 
sixty words per 
minute, at sev- 
enty only with 
difficulty, and 
who considered 
eighty a faux 
pas on the part 
of the teacher. 
Their acquaint- 
ance with busi- 
ness machines 
was that of ships 
that pass in the 
night. It was the 
first time the 
course had been 
offered here. 
There was no 
established 
precedent to fol- 
low. That was 
the starting 
point. The preliminary assumption 
of dissatisfaction was not far fetched. 


Course Objectives 


Of course, there was much arm- 
chair theorizing. As conceived, a 
course in secretarial practice should 
increase the student’s attractiveness 
as an item for sale on an open secre- 
tarial or stenographic market. It 
should at the same time give a reas- 
onably accurate statement of all his 
or her marketable capacities as of 
graduation date. Moreover those 
capacities should be great enough to 
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“Few teachers in a university are 
more certain that their work will 
be tested on a cold-blooded, profit 
making basis than are the teach- 
ers of business skills and apiti- 
tudes, They must not oversell 
and yet each wants to claim for 
his own students just a little bet- 
ter equipment than have those 
with whom his own compete.” 





permit college graduates to com- 
pete favorably with high school grad- 
uates who had taken commercial 
courses. 

With this premise in mind, then, 
how should the course be conducted ? 
First, there must be an effort to 
maintain skills acquired before en- 
tering this class. Second, there must 
be an effort to increase the vocation- 





The Professor Tries a Free Sample of 


Secretarial Service 


al knowledge of the students, and 
third, there must be an effort to im- 
prove the personality traits—to dress 
up and make more desirable tg the 
prospective employers the packages 
that had been four years or more in 
preparation. This dress, of course, 
would not be for sales purposes only, 
as improved traits unquestionably add 
to the real value of an employee. In 
fact, the ability to deal favorably 
with people has been referred to as 
the most valuable skill. 

If such a program could be exe- 
cuted, the head of the department 


would be in a position to make 
recommendations with some assur- 
ance. The “grab bag’ response to 
an employer’s request could be 
avoided. The type of student of- 
fered would approximate the type 
sought. Much of the blind-fold grop- 
ing for each other on the part of em- 
ployers and graduates seeking em- 
ployment might be eliminated. Stu- 
dents who could fit into prospective 
jobs would be better prepared to sell 
themselves in those all important first 
interviews. They would be better 
able to hold the jobs that were ob- 
tained. 


Responsibility of the Business 
Teacher 

Few teachers in a university are 
more certain that their work will be 
tested on a cold-blooded, profit mak- 
ing basis than are the teachers of 
business skills and aptitudes. They 
must not oversell and yet, each 
wants to claim for his own students 
just a little bet- 
ter equipment 
than have those 


with whom his 
own compete. 
One who could 


have superior 
students and 
know wherein 
lay the supe- 
riority of each 
would indeed be 
fortunate. It 
would be very 
pleasant to bask 
in the reflected 
glory of  stu- 
dents who would 
go forth like 
knights errant, 
and win laurels 
for themselves, 
jousting in the 
business arena. 

When organized, the class as such 
had no machine skills to maintain. 
Its dictation and transcription skill 
was so low that some effort to raise 
it seemed mandatory. It knew little 
about filing. If these glaring defects 
were to be remedied at all, some 
adjustment between theory and fact 
had to be made. Without going into 
the intimate day-to-day details, the 
following is the plan set up. It ap- 
parently fitted the situation reason- 
ably well. 

The course was offered in two 
semesters of about forty-five periods 
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each, the periods being about fifty 
minutes in length, net. The class met 
three days a week, Tuesdays, ‘Vhurs- 
days, and Saturdays in this case. 
During the first semester four lines 
of study were pursued: (1) text- 
book material, (2) dictation and 
transcription, (3) research and re- 
ports, (4) machine introductions. 


The Program of Instruction 


The Tuesday periods were taken 
up mainly with the discussion of the 
textbook assignments and relevant 
problems that came to the minds of 
the students. Out of these periods 
ten or fifteen minutes were always 
saved for dictation. This consisted 
of the formal timed reading of count- 
ed letters, articles, or Congressiona! 
Record selections, of student reports 
on research, or of extemporaneous 
dictation amplifying or emphasizing 
the preceding discussion. Transcrip- 
tions of the second type of dictation 
give some ideas for guidance next 
year. The following example of this 
extemporaneous dictation as_ tran- 
ag by a pupil is taken from my 

le 


“Continuing the thought of dig- 
nity just mentioned in Miss Bryant’s 
dictation, it occurs to me that we 
might take her idea as a basis for 
some further remarks. 

There are various ways of looking 
at the matter of dignity. The word 
‘poise’ may be used in connection with 
this idea. To my way of thinking, 
poise is more desirable than dignity, 
in the usual sense of that latter word. 
Poise, or adaptability, is more desir- 
able in any position, business or so- 
cial, civilized or barbaric. One would 
not say that a dinosaur had poise, 
perhaps. The dinosaur is now known 
only by the petrified remnants of his 
bones. What was it this animal lacked 
which other organisms had—which 
made the difference between existence 
and extermination? The dinosaur 
lacked adaptability. 

The thought occurs to me that, like- 
wise, a girl who enters a business 
office lacking poise, or better stated 
adaptability, will soon be as deep in 
oblivion, stenographically speaking 
and with regard to that firm’s pay 
roll, as the dinosaur is with respect to 
——— fauna. One must 

t. 

You have heard the expression, ‘a 
square peg in a round hole,’ and you 
know that a square peg never stays 
long in a round hole. If you enter a 
business office and find that you are a 
square peg in a round hole, you had 
best start rounding yourself, taking 
off the sharp edges, making yourself 
fit, making yourself adaptable to the 
situation. The more completely adapt- 
ed you become, the more closely you 
harmonize with the general tone of the 
business, the more certain you are to 
hold your job and to increase your 
usefulness—and your salary.” 


Thursday periods were given en- 
tirely to dictation and transcription. 
During the early part of the semes- 
ter a large part of the time was spent 
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in reviewing the fundamentals, vo- 
cabulary building, and ordinary 
speed building procedures to be found 
in any advanced shorthand class. 
After six weeks of this, however, 
the class was told something like 
this: “You have a skill that many 
people on this campus would be glad 
to use. Substituting the business 
world for the campus, there will be 
a very similar situation when you 
graduate. To develop skill in selling 
your stenographic abilities, ‘job hunt- 
ing’ if you please, suppose you do 
this. Go out of this room to any 
member of the staff of this uni- 
versity, persuade him to dictate at 
least two letters to you and return 
here within thirty minutes.” 

Those young stenographers and 
secretaries went. They sold. They 
returned within the time limit. Every 
one got some correspondence every 
time they were sent out. I checked 
all transcriptions before delivery to 
the dictators until it seemed safe to 
leave the students on their own. 


Testing Class Standards 

They liked it—the way one likes 
a cool swim. Diving in, voluntarily, 
was nearly impossible, but once 
pushed in, the swimming was great. 
My chats with the men who dictated 
at various times disclosed pleased 
surprise on their part. What was of 
greater import, these men said they 
noticed definite improvement in the 
poise and assurance with which the 
students approached them. 

Early in the semester the students 
submitted lists of topics concerning 
which they would like more informa- 
tion than the text appeared to give. 
After some adjusting a schedule was 
set up for the remaining Saturday 
periods. This schedule listed the 
students and the topics upon which 
they would report at each period. 

On the Saturday preceding her re- 
port a student would give at least 
three sources of material on her sub- 


ject. The following Tuesday the 
others submitted three questions 


apiece to which answers were de- 
sired. If these questions did not 
indicate some familiarity with the 
subject, credit was deducted from 
the questioner’s research-and-report 
grade. 

The one who was to make a report 
first surveyed the field, listing all 
tentative sources of information. 
This working sheet, with some nota- 
tion by each listed item to show its 
value upon examination, was sub- 
mitted with a typed report of the 
student’s findings. In preparing the 
report consideration was given to the 
questions of the class although it 
was not hoped that they might all be 
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answered. Students had their choice 
of reading their prepared papers or 
of speaking to the class from note: 
The time allowed was fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Three reports were 
scheduled for each period. 


Introducing Machine Work 


The fourth item listed above, :na- 
chine introductions, was sandwiched 
in by giving appointments at mutu- 
ally convenient hours. When a stu- 
dent started work on a machine she 
was given a brief demonstration oj 
its various operations, a manuai of 
instructions and practice mate:ial, 
and an examination date. All ‘hat 
was required was the ability to per- 
form the ordinary manipulations with 
a fair degree of accuracy. The at- 
tainment of speed or artistry was not 
attempted. 

The second semester little more 
than a course in filing was offered. 
The Library Bureau  forty-period 
course was given and _ certific.:tes 
were awarded to those who qualilied. 
In addition to the work in filing 
each student was required to make 
three book reports during the semes- 
ter. These differed from the {irst 
semester’s collateral reading in that 
the emphasis was on the book rather 
than on the topic. These reports 
were given in class as part of the cic- 
tation that was required of each stu- 
dent. 

While filing was done in class 
every day until the course was com- 
pleted, a few minutes were also taken 
out of each period for dictation by 
both the students and myself. For 
practical experience, instead of selling 
service, the students were assigned 
each week on a rotary basis to the 
professors who had sufficient cor- 
respondence to need them regularly. | 
This was well in line with my con- | 
ception of a good course in secre- 
tarial practice. But, 


incidental, 
short of my preferred procedure. 


This Program Makes No Pretense oy 


at Perfection 
No attempt has been made in this 


article to justify or defend any of the |” 


procedures. They were responses 
to circumstantial stimuli, and as 
such are submitted to the reader. It 


is my hope to more nearly attain my | 
conception of a good course by alter- 


ing those circumstances at least to 7 
the extent of offering machine drills 
and filing in separate courses. In the 
meantime this is offered simply as the 
record of an experimental effort in 


the teaching of secretarial practice. | 
wanderers a7] 


It may show other 
“way” that has been tried. 








to the extent a 
that filing was dominant instead of | ~ 
the second semester fell | | 
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- Five Essentials f 


OST everyone seems to be of 

the opinion that you have to be 
born a speed typist or that you have 
to possess some special ability in or- 
der to develop speed in typing. I be- 
lieve I had all the handicaps that are 
extant when I began the study of typ- 
ing. I usually had to spend twice as 
much time at my work as others in 
my class in order to get the same re- 
sults. But I enjoyed my work so 
much that this handicap didn’t bother 
me. Unusual ability is not required 
to become a fast typist. If we follow 
to the mth degree the information and 
instructions which we receive when 
we are learning our subject, we can 
all develop speed in typing. I think 
you will realize this when your atten- 
tion is called to some of the essen- 
tials which are so necessary in order 
to become a speedy typist. 

The average speed of a typist in 
the business world at the present time 
is forty words per minute. Some 
may think that at this rate for the en- 
tire day one can turn out a large 
volume of work. But a secretary is 
not going to sit at a typewriter all 
day so she should be able to write 
considerably more than forty words 
per minute. 


Accuracy 


I believe the first essential in type- 
writing is, and should rightfully be, 
accuracy. Typing, whether it is for 
personal use or for business pur- 
poses, should be perfect. A business 
man does not want work that has a 
lot of erasure smudges. He does not 
want work where strike-overs can be 
seen. In other words the typewritten 
sheet should have a neat appearance 
in every way and the work should be 
perfect. 

Contest training has helped me in 
this particular, because whenever I 
make an error, I am charged a pen- 
alty of fifty strokes or ten words, 
which amounts to the same thing. 
Since I usually write a line of about 
seventy strokes in my contest work, 
you can see that I lose almost three- 
quarters of a line whenever I make 
an error. I strive in every possible 
way to write with a minimum of er- 
rors, but naturally we all make errors 
occasionally. The idea is to hold them 
down to a minimum. 

One way of holding down the 
number of errors is through con- 
centration. Naturally, if our mind is 
not on our work, we must expect 
errors. Begin by giving attention to 
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by George L. Hossfield 


New York, N. Y. 





Editor’s Note: This article is a 
summary of the talk given by Mr. 
Hossfield, well-known speed typist, 
at the recent forum discussion on 
“Occupational Opportunities and 
Contentment” conducted by Pace 
Institute in New York City. 





your work and for that time, at any 
rate, put aside all other thoughts that 
don’t concern your work. As a matter 
of fact, you can have no speed with- 
out accuracy. If you find an ‘operator 
who can sit down and write one hun- 
dred words a minute on a typewriter 
but who makes, let us say, five errors 
in that minute, in making that record, 
the result is a net speed of fifty 
words a minute. What good is speed 
with errors? If time is taken to cor- 
rect each error with an eraser, figure 
out the speed even if the typist is able 





“The matter of posture is important.” 


to write at a rate of one hundred 
words per minute. Accuracy is men- 
tioned first because I consider it the 
most important essential in typing, 
but there are other essentials that 
will help in getting both accuracy and 
speed. ‘ 


Posture 


The matter of posture is important 
not only as far as the position of the 
hands is concerned, but also the posi- 
tion of the body and feet. I repeat 
that in order to develop speed in 
typing it is really necessary to go to 
the mth degree with the instruction 
which we receive when we first learn 





or Speed in Typewriting 


the subject of typing. Let us begin 
with the hand position. A typewriter 
keyboard is not flat, as is a piano 
keyboard. Professional typists have 
found—and this not so long ago— 
that in order to get the best results, 
the palms of the hands should be 
held parallel to the slope of the key- 
board, and the fingers should be 
curled. By holding your hands in this 
position, it is not necessary to move 
the arm forward or backward if you 
want to reach up or down on the 
key board. In other words, some mo- 
tion is eliminated. Naturally, e/imina- 
tion of motion, as will be pointed out 
later, helps to develop speed. 

Many typist sit at their machine 
with a sort of ‘“I-don't-care” dispo- 
sition ; they appear to fall together or 
to cave in. Often the first position of 
the feet is to have them wrapped 
around the rungs of the chair. We 
should sit erect if we wish to write 
for any length of time without undue 
fatigue. Naturally, a person whose 
lungs are not allowed to function 
normally will be unable to write as 
long as the person who is sitting cor- 
rectly, nor will she be so alert. The 
feet should be flat on the floor for the 
simple reason that this position gives 
better balance. Every time you return 
the carriage on a typewriter, there is 
a slight body motion. It helps in re- 
turning the carriage to have the feet 
braced against the floor as a counter- 
balance. The distance the typist 
should be seated from the typewriter 
depends upon the length of her arms. 


Rhythm 


Another important essential for the 
development of speed and accuracy 
in typing is rhythm. When you drive 
a car on one of our famous parkways 
you can maintain a speed of forty 
miles an hour very easily. If you 
maintain that speed for one hour, at 
the end of that hour you have cov- 
ered forty miles. Suppose you drive 
on another road where you are held 
up by stoplights or by some other 
road conditions, naturally your aver- 
age will drop right there and then. 
Every time you stop your average 
will be lower. The same thing is true 
of speed in typing. Whenever we 
stop, we lower our average. When 
listening to the typing of a profes- 
sional typist, most people are im- 
pressed with the continuity of that 
writing—the rhythm, the even flow, 
and the lack of stops. That is what 
helps to build speed. 
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Elimination of Motion 


I studied the piano for eight years 
and the instruction which I received 
in music helped me a great deal in my 
typing work. Most typists move their 
arms up and down. The forearm 
should not move. That part of the 
arm is only used to hold your posi- 
tion—your home position. 

A majority of typists waste much 
time by their method of carriage re- 
turn. Of course in some classes of 
work it is impossible to return the 
carriage as I do in my work. But 
when possible, instead of following 
the carriage all the way across, try 
giving it a quick throw on the prin- 
ciple of snapping a whip. I use four 
fingers together, holding the hand 
sideways. I make two motions when 
I return the carriage. The first mo- 
tion is to throw the lever alone, which 
then gives me control of the carriage 
throw—the second motion. In other 
words, if I were to throw the lever 
and carriage in one throw, it would 
require much more effort, but by 
throwing the lever first, and then the 
carriage you have absolute control 
when you snap your wrists to flip the 
carriage in that manner. 

Many typists when they use the 
shift key take their hand completely 
off the keyboard and reach over with 
the little finger—sometimes they use 
the second finger—to push the shift- 
key down. Then they have to find 
their home position again so they 
won't have every word wrong in case 
they land on the wrong row of keys. 
Hold your home position with the 
first finger and spread the fingers 
fan-wise to the shift key. In that 
way, you hold your position and there 
is no unnecessary motion. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


In order to get results in typing, 
we must know all the essentials. But 
the mere knowledge of those facts 
will not help us unless we have the 
ambition to practice. It does take a 
lot of practice. 

When I train for a contest, it is 
my practice to write approximately 
four hours a day for four or five 
months before the contest. The 
period of four hours a day really 
covers the entire day. I don’t practice 
four hours at once and then go home. 
A regular system is followed. We 
write certain tests at certain times 
and never write longer than the 
period of time that will be required 
in the contest. I must write for one 
hour in the contest, but I only write 
once a day for a period of one hour 
at a stretch. It is not only the amount 
of practice but the kind of practice 
that counts. 
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TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides for schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1940-41 eight tests have been published, 


Three of these are straight copy tests and five of them are production tests. 


Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring th 


tests has been prepared and distributed to schools on the Bureau’s list. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of norms bas 


un results reported by coéperating teachers each month are being published in t 
JourNnaL. Teachers who are willing to report their results to the Bureau for 
in computing norms are requested to write the Bureau to that effect so that spc 


report blanks may be mailed to them. 


dependable will be the norms. 


Results for the October test will be published in the November number of thi 


The larger the number reporting, the mor 


magazine. In each monthly issue for the remainder of the school year results 


the test of the preceding month will be published. 


Teachers not now receiving these tests, which 


are being distributed to appro 


mately twenty-two thousand schools, may have them by writing to the Typewri 
Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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SPEECH SLANTS......by D. Pena 


This popular series of cartoons is printed with the permission of 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California. They have been 
prepared by Domingo Pena, Woodbury College art student, in 
collaboration with Professor 
Woodbury College journalism department, and have as their pur- 
pose the correction of common English errors. 





INCORRECT: 
REV. BROWN 


CORRECT: 
THE REV. MR. BROWN 
OR 


THE REV. JOHN BROWN 
In business letters “the’is often omitted. 
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Compiled by students of Woodbury College, Los Angeles 


H. Phelps Gates, director of the 
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From the Knowing to 


To me the office practice course 
gives a splendid opportunity to 
weave all the threads collected in 
the other commercial subjects into a 
more finished product. It offers time 
for practical use of subject matter 
taught, it bridges the gap between 
school and position, it effects a tran- 
sition from the intangible to the tan- 
gible use of book knowledge. This 
course offers a great deal of op- 
portunity for guidance, self analysis, 
and even rounds off the sharp corn- 
ers of some personality traits. It is 
easy to Say an office practice course 
does, or can do all these things and 
more too, but most of us really want 
to know how; not just what to teach 
but how to accomplish results. 

With a minimum amount of equip- 
ment we can not be expected to teach 
students to operate all office machines 
efficiently or even carry on all office 
duties, but we can teach them how 
te adjust themselves to office situa- 
tions and also how to be progressive 
enough to teach them- 
selves, if the necessity 
arises. 


‘‘Make the office practice class into an actual office.’ 
Students At Work in Jamesburg High School. 


Make the office practice class into 
an actual office. Organize the class 
the same as a business executive 
would in order to get the most 
amount of valuable work done in the 
least amount of time. Give individual 
assistance, criticism and guidance the 
Sane as their employer would. Give 
your assignments in actual jobs. 


Job Number System 


In Jamesburg High School we have 
a system which is accomplishing 
practically as much useful work in 
one period as two secretaries would 
accomplish in one day. 
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by Ethel Beatty 
Jamesburg High School 


Jamesburg, New Jersey 


Every morning my private secre- 
tary, one of the office practice stu- 
dents, helps me organize all the work 
to be completed. Some of the work 
is sent in from the school office, some 
from teachers who have a great deal 
of form work that any one can be 
trusted to do, but most of the work 
is planned by me to give experience 
in a variety of jobs. A job slip is 
clipped to each assignment. On the 
job slip is written an explanation of 
the work to be completed. My secre- 
tary then arranges the material in 
the production basket on my desk. 
She also sees that the important work 
is done first, and usually she uses 
good judgment in giving any _ par- 
ticular assignment to the right per- 
son. When the work is completed it is 
presented to me together with the 
job slip for evaluation and a mark. 
The job slips are then filed on the 





spindle and later recorded in the 
roll-book. A job slip is also made out 
for the assigned teacher's work. 
Teachers’ Secretaries ‘ 
In recent years we had to divide 
the office practice class in two sec- 
tions making the course one half year 
in length. In order to get the re- 
quired amount of work and practice 
in a half-year course, we decided to 
organize a system where students 
had work for two periods daily. 
This organization made it pos- 
sible to assign at least one student to 
each teacher in the system. The teach- 


the Doing 


ers who had extra work were given 
two or more until last 
vear when we had only three extra 
‘ These 


assistants 
assistants to be assigned. 
teacher’s secretaries filed cards, typed 
stencils for duplicating copies of 
tests, made copies on the Ditto- 
duplicator of work to be handed out 
to classes, kept requisition records, 
typed letters, checked papers, kept 
temperature charts, filled ink wells 
and did several odd jobs for teachers. 
With secretarial assistance, teachers 
were able to work more efficiently 
thus spending more time on the act- 
ual planning of the lessons. At the 
end of the marking period the teach- 
ers filled in a questionnaire with a 
suggestive mark. These marks com- 
pared with the job number records 
counted as one third of the final 
mark for the period. 
Payroll Time Sheet Records 
After the first marking period, the 
payroll time sheet records stimulate 
increased activity. 
These records are 





posted on the bulletin board every 
week. In office practice period the 
students record their time spent the 
preceding day. The work is recorded 
by minutes instead of hours. At the 
end of the week the complete time 
and wages are computed. Any per- 
son who received an A for the pre- 
ceding marking period valued his 
time at ten cents a minute. Those 
who received B, eight cents a minute 
and those who received C, five cents 
a minute. The salaries are posted at 
the end of each week. According to 
this system an average student should 
get $40.00 a week. This marking 
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device last year gave me an oppor- 
tunity to compare the amount of 
work given by each teacher and also 
gave the students some idea as to the 
time record methods used in some 
firms. This arrangement promotes 
independence, trustworthiness and 
interest. It gives the student a sal- 
ary and reputation instead of a mark 
to work for. Most important of all 
it gives him an insight into the actual 
association between success, ability, 
and ambition. 


School Office Work 


Every secretary in the office prac- 
tice class has his turn to work in the 
school office, under the direct super- 
vision and guidance of the supervis- 
ing principal. This year the supervis- 
ing principal has a full time secretary, 
but so far, the load on the office prac- 
tice secretaries hasn’t decreased a 
bit. The reason for this is found in 
the following quotation: 

“You can always find some- 
thing to be done if you can 
find someone who can do it.” 

Any good executive or teacher can 
originate and organize valuable sys- 
tematic work so every available per- 
son is kept busy. That is what helps 
to promote efficiency in any business 
firm or school. 


Lecture Periods 


In presenting a subject that is im- 
portant, I find a lecture at the be- 
ginning of the class period most ef- 
fective. Often mistakes of the secre- 
taries are corrected more successfully 
when brought to light in impressive 
statements directed to the entire 
group. Most of the time, however, 
individual attention and guidance is 
given by direct suggestions, compari- 
sons or, to those of keener percep- 
tions, the vaguest hint. 

Following the idea that office prac- 
tice is principally a practical course, 
Office Conduct may be taught in- 
dividually while the secretaries are 
actually at work. Important points 
may be stressed by the use of visual 
aids such as pictures mounted on 
cardboards posted on the bulletin 
board or displayed in connection with 
the lectures. 

Loyalty is important enough to be 
called to the attention of the class. 
So it is with other subjects which 
you can organize for the specific 
group you teach. 

Another good lecture unit could be 
Applications for Positions. This 
would be a very fitting conclusion to 
any office practice course. There are 
several sections to this unit. Let us 
take for example Interviews. We 
could even divide that up into ap- 
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pearance, attitude, and questions and 
answers. This and similar knowledge 
when presented in the form of a 
lecture with the use of pictures, is 
very effective. 


Summary of Results 


This practical method of teaching 
office practice can develope skill and 
ability in: 

Handling Correspondence 
Office Duties 

Use of the Telephone 
Spelling and Composition 
Typing 

Filing ; 

Use of Duplicating Machines 
Bookkeeping Practical Methods 
Business Organization, etc. 


It also develops: 
Initiative 
Stick-to-it-ive-ness 
Ambition 
Inventiveness 
Courage 
Confidence 
Pride in Work 





Advice 
Cooperation 
Adaptability 
Alertness 
Tact and Courtesy 
Appreciation of Business Ethics and 


Willingness and Ability to Follow T 








Etiquette 
Perseverance A 
Punctuality ; 
Leyalty dike, 
Accuracy come 
Honesty th: 
Thoroughness than 
Orderliness word 
Patience the 5 
Conclusion / 
. etc. 

I have always contended that «i- Th 
fice practice should be the bridge ilears 
from the knowing to the doiig. 

Therefore the more practical expei- 

ence the better. It is regretable tl at 

some small high schools do not have _— 

more efficient equipment, but I fel plainti 

that the students do receive a grvat i, 

deal of practical knowledge wh ch ok 

will enable them to take any ordinary witnes 

office position and keep it. appeal 
testily 
brief 
affiday: 
allegat: 


GREENWICH TRAINS morta 


FOR 


counsel 


DISTRIBUTIVE JOBS jurisdic 


afhant 
injuncti 
TT ‘ lien 

(Continued from page 12) damage 
demurr 

retail price, a bookkeeping transac- department managers. There is a ol 
4 4 > fc . + eclos 
tion involving no money, and after sales promotion staff, a bookkeeping siidinee 
expenses were pro-rated, the profit staff, office staff, and a window dis- cross-ey 
was returned to each merchant. Both play staff. The window display staff decree 
chain stores and independents were is assisted by the art department and waiver 


included in the list of merchants. 
Each merchant was permitted to put 
in a full line of his private brands. 
The thirty-two national brands were 
drawn for by merchants cooperating 
in the plan. The store has a tele- 
phone and provided delivery service 
through the town carrier, a delivery 
service that most communities have. 
The Student Shop, during the time 
that it operated as a grocery store, 
did an average volume of business 
slightly in excess of $100.00 a week. 

Last year The Student Shop was 
opened as a department store with 
boys’ clothing, girls’ clothing, shoe, 
sporting goods, and cosmetic depart- 
ments. Such an arrangement neces- 
sitated the readjustment of shelving, 
and two glass show cases to replace 
the grocery counters. There are 
eight merchants cooperating in the 
plan and the same arrangement, pro- 
cedure, etc., is used as in the grocery 
set-up. 


Store Management 


The store staff is headed by a gen- 
eral manager who is assisted by the 


the bookkeeping is done under the 

supervision and with the help of an 

advanced class in bookkeeping. Com- 

plete records are maintained for 

cash, purchases,—technically, con- 

signments rather than purchases—, 

sales, and perpetual inventory. / 
The store is open during the entire 

school day. This is possible through 

the use of a rotation schedule which ditineens 

permits pupils to work in the store chattel 


during free or study periods. Thus incorpor 
there is no interference with regular litipatien 
é pee ee ion 
school activities. o’ guardian 

No one type of store can furnish | depositior 


the answers to all teaching problems. | testator 
This is not a serious condition for aa 
with a few minor changes, the type) trustee 


of store can be changed when de-~— equity 


sired. We have operated The Stu admissible 
dent Shop as a grocery store and a asi 
department store and have operated appellant 


it as a gift and specialty shop during | ~ bequeath 
the holiday season. As to what the) 7 = 
ultimate possibilities of the plan are, a 
ra . ° te on 

we do not know; it is still an expert" |~ convey 
ment, but even if there are no fut) irrelevant 
ther possibilities, we believe that our) docket 
retail selling laboratory is very much) 4Vérment 

Vy g . garnishee 
worth while. 
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The Business Man’s Vocabulary 


FEW decades ago psychologists, 


including Horn, Ayres, Thorn- 


dike, and others, 


established 


that 


some words are used more frequently 
than others. These efforts gave us 
word groups generally referred to as 
the 500 most-frequently-used words, 
the first 1000 words, the first 5000, 








etc. 
This concept of word frequency 
almost immediately produced _ its 
LEGAL WORD LIST 
plaintiff legatee 
defendant residuary 
jury precedent 
said bankrupt 
witness citation 
appeal court 
testify dower 
brief writ 
affidavit attach 
allegation adjudicate 
mortgage attest 
client legacy 
counsel replevin 
jurisdiction codicil 
afhant breach 
injunction rebuttal 
lien contingency 
damages justice 
demurrer parol 
code infant 
foreclosure petition 
probate deponent 
cross-examination prosecute 
decree adjournment 
waiver legitimate 





subpoena 
chattel 
incorporate 
intestate 
litigation 
guardian 
deposition 
testator 
assign 

plead 


' trustee 


equity 
admissible 
party 

: verdict 


ies) appellant 
uring |» bequeath 
t the | valid 


oF 
tl 


claimant 


- 





summon 

» convey 

> Irrelevant 
docket 
averment 
garnishee 





judgment 
penalty 
guilty 
perjury 
ordinance 
action 
licensee 
testimony 
duly 

motion 
bailee 
criminal 
trespass 
wife 

arraign 
duress 
administrator 
interlocutory 
ambiguity 
hereditaments 
negligence 
alias 

entry 
incriminate 
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effect upon the teaching of reading 
and spelling. In the commercial 
world, those whose job it was to in- 
fluence others began to take stock of 
their vocabularies. It became evident 
that the average person in his daily 
intercourse with others used only a 
small portion of that great heritage 
of words which is ours. Newspaper 
men, advertising copy writers, and 
those in charge of radio continuity 
came to recognize this meager word 
diet and used only those words which 
were likely to have the desired effect 
upon their readers and listeners. 

At a recent world convention of 
scientists in Columbus, Ohio, the 
president in his opening address re- 
quested all speakers to couch their 
messages in language which the non- 
scientific mind could understand. It 
is now generally recognized that un- 
less others understand the vocabu- 
lary we choose to select, much of 
what we say may be said in vain. 
A technical word will often make 
for greater accuracy and more con- 
densed copy, but such words are 
used at the risk of being misunder- 
stood or not understood at all. 

Business educators have followed 
the lead of the psychologists and have 
adapted word frequency to their own 
use. Many schools use a shorthand 
and typewriting methodology which 
teaches the most-frequently-used 
words first. In a few weeks’ time the 
student is able, therefore, to write 
the vocabulary he is most likely to 
use in his daily work. Many of the 
recent textbooks give evidence that 
the matter of word frequency has 
received considerable attention. 

The words in any given list vary 
somewhat according to the research 
originally applied in their selection. 
Thus the Horn list is not identical 
with that of Thorndike, and both 
Horn and Thorndike differ somewhat 
from Ayres. Clyde Rowe’ has com- 
bined the lists compiled by Horn, 
Ayres, Thorndike, and Dewey, tak- 
ing the 500 most-frequently-used 
words from each list. He found ap- 


Rowe, Clyde E., “An Authoritative Word 
List,’’ The Business Education World, May, 1935. 


proximately 250 words not common 
to all groups. This new combined 
group, a total of about 750 words, 
probably represents better than any 
list now available the words used 
most frequently in this country. The 
500 most-frequently-used words in a 
legal office would not be the same, 
however, as those used in a medical 


office or the office of a retail firm. 





MEDICAL WORD LIST 





diagnosis ether 
chronic frontal 
x-ray mucosa 
sedative larynx 
anemic liquid 
diet pharynx 
gland adenoid 
abdominal bilateral 
acute relapse 
sterile inferior 
tumor otitis 
vitamins bromide 
cancer duct 
muscle oxygen 
antiseptic anatomy 
thyroid deviated 
abscess cell 
appendicitis septum 
diabetic tract 
fracture mastoiditis 
vein typhoid 
reaction engorged 
gastric trachea 
metabolism maxillary 


clinic 





pathology 
surgery 
prescribe 
susceptible 


tonsillectomy 


morphine 


turbinate 











nasopharynx 
pancreas 
ailment 
Infra-Red lamp 
meatus 


antrum 


secretion inflation 
artery cryptic 
surgeon ethmoid 
bacteria submerged 
sprain adenoidectomy 
cerebral basic 

insulin cerumen 
dislocation auricular 
convalescent arsenic 
organic fossa 

protein post-auricular 
spinal aural 

acid fungus 
membrane bronchoscope 
recurrent tracheotomy 
posterior hemorrhage 
tissue bougie 

serum external 
anterior constipation 
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In an‘effort to augment the word 
lists as compiled by Horn and others 
with a special most-frequently-used 


ness, with the request that the busi- 
ness man or his secretary check the 
words on this list used most fre- 


word list, the writer has devoted con- 
siderable time to. gathering statistics 


from business 


and professional 


offices in Columbus and vicinity. By 


consulting books, 


pamphlets, and 


trade magazines a check-list of words 


common to the 
was compiled. 


insurance business 
Later similar lists 


were made covering other professions 
and industries. These lists were then 
sent to two or three hundred offices, 
classified according to types of busi- 


quently in their office. In this study 
the person in charge of the office was 
asked to write in any words fre- 
quently used that did not appear on 


the sheet. 
tabulated. 


The results were then 


These lists are local in character 
and have to do with businesses that 
absorb most of the commercial gradu- 


ates in this community. 


It is sug- 


gested that schools compile their own 
lists of specialized business terms 


classified according to the types of 
offices in which graduates are most 
likely to obtain employment. 

From such lists as these, letters or 
dictation exercises could be compiled 
that would prove helpful to students 
about to seek employment. A series 
of such letters have been composed 
by the’ writer and have been appear- 
ing monthly in the Business Educa- 
tion World. Space does not perniit 
printing of the complete data. The 
accompanying five 100-word lists are 
arranged in order of use-frequency 
as found in our study. 





BANKING WORD LIST 


RAILROAD WORD LIST 


GENERAL BUSINESS WORD LIST 





collateral assignee 
currency bill of lading 
deposit budget 

dollar call loans 
interest capitalization 
note chattel 
statement checks 

collect commitments 
debt countersign 
draft debenture 
endorse disbursement 
financial fiduciary 
indebtedness fixed charges 
lien guardian 
maturity memoranduin 
proceeds money 

profit mortgage 
protest postdate 

quick assets receiver 

renewal safe deposit box 
security sinking fund 
teller Stock Exchange 
value affidavit 
withdraw attest 

accept blanket mortgage 
acknowledgment bonus 

assets comptroller 
broker consideration 





arrival consignment 
delay distance 

via excursion 

cars loading 
consignee passenger 
deliver transcontinental 
destination brakeman 
railroad air-conditioned 
schedule charges 

traffic depot 

agent differential 
carload diner 

carrier divisions 
connections eToss 
consignor inbound 





en route luggage 
forwarding manifest 

freight net 

tariff outbound 
terminal platform 
transferred Pullman 
weights reciprocal 

billed refrigerator car 


bill of lading 
class 


report 
re-route 


received substantial 
business attorney 
cooperate knowledge 
recommend package 
necessary penalty 
schedule workmanship 
advertisement accumulate 
estimate essentials 
representative excess 
authorization exhibit 
average expensive 
manufacture inconvenienced 
secretary arrears 
adjustment bookkeeper 
duplicate compute 
accommodate likely 
balance negotiate 
communicate reciprocate 
competitor telegraph 
distribute installment 


opinion property 


profitable catalogue 
affect rebate 
merchandise routine 
purchase thereafter 
announce patronize 
assistance association 
delinquent integrity 








interstate reservation 

in transit shipper 

intrastate switch 
cancellation consignment junction validate envelope assortment 
certify non-assessable long haul buffet car publicity clerical 
clearing-house outstanding merchandise docket quality consignee 
correspondent bank reconciliation mileage line economical reconcile 
counterfeit redemption railway locomotive allowance dealings 
depository serial refund observation confidential parcel 
discount subsidiary routing origin territory maintenance elsewhere 
drawee usury shipment signal standard accredited 
drawer verify short haul adjustment various executor 
fiscal year assignment station air brake affiliate prosperity 
funded debt balance way-bill applicable certificate specimen 
income tax bookkeeper classification application mutually bulletin 
liquidation bullion commodity rate arbitrary budget committee 
margin cashier lading astray prepaid report 
overhead certificate order back-up crew remit service 
par certificate of deposit perishable bad order requisition tonnage 
premium change rate baggageman salary \ defray 
promissory charge-off special rate basis solicit mercantilé 
speculative clerk track blueprints statistics insurance 
stock certificate cumulative dividend baggage brake rigging campaign slogan 
tax-exempt custodian berth business car compile monopoly 
acceptance demand conductor caboose contribute employees 
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Preventive Law 


FEW months ago one of my 

A students handed me an employ- 

er’s liability insurance policy which 

belonged to his father. The father 
was a contractor who was then en- 
gaged in moving a house. The peo- 
ple who lived in the house had two 
boys. These boys were so interested 
in watching the men at work that 
they sometimes got in the way. The 
contractor wanted to know whether 
or not the policy protected him from 
liability in case the boys happened to 
be injured. It would have been un- 
wise for me to give an opinion as to 
the terms of the policy for the reason 
that the contractor might have relied 
upon it to his disadvantage. The oc- 
casion did give me an opportunity to 
offer some practical suggestions as to 
how an injury might be prevented. 

My student was convinced (from a 

situation that was close to him) that 

it is exceedingly more important for 

one to know how to prevent the oc- 

currence of legal wrongs than it is 
, for one to know how to secure one’s 
rights when such wrongs occur, im- 
portant as that may be. This experi- 
ence fits into a viewpoint which | 
have had for a long time, but which 
is not original with me. 

The title of this article suggests 
the old adage, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” As 
applied to business law, the adage 
suggests two major objectives : 

(1) Students should avoid controver- 

sies in their business dealings. 

(2) Students should know how to pro- 
tect their rights against persons 
who deal unfairly. 

Back of these objectives there is an 
assumption that it is right for people 
to avoid trouble. This seems axio- 
matic, and I shall accept it without 
argument. There is a further as- 
sumption that these objectives are at- 
tainable. In substance, therefore, 
the theme of this article is that con- 
troversies should be avoided; that 
they can be avoided by persons who 
want and know how to avoid them; 
and that this job can be accomplished 
to a. positive degree by teachers of 
business law. 

Whatever our educational views 
may be, there is common agreement 
that clearly defined goals in teaching 
are fundamental. We may disagree 
as to what the goals should be, what 
subject matter should be used, and 
how it should’ be used, but we know 
that without purposes, aims, or ob- 
jectives the effects which do result 
(whether good or bad) from our 
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confusion are mainly the work of 
chance. [Every experienced teacher 
has had the feeling that something is 
lacking, but he has not always been 
able to identify it with sufficient clar- 
ity. As for myself, the only bed- 
rock prineiple of which I am 100 per 
cent certain is this: 

The permanent effects I want to have 
upon my students must determine both 
the content and method of my teaching. 
What are these permanent effects ? 

Obviously the answer to this question 
will depend upon who answers it. 
However, | believe that most teach- 
ers of law will agree that: 

(1) Mistakes, controversies, and law- 
suits are not likely to arise between 
persons who want and know how 
to prevent them; and that 
One who is informed is prepared 
to protect himself against persons 
who deal unfairly. 


~ 
) 
~ 


The first objective is have students 
acquire desirable attitudes; the sec- 





“A high per cent of all business transac- 
tions are completed without disagreement 
between the parties.” 


ond is to acquire useful knowledge. 
These propositions are broad but they, 
are sufficiently clear to be at least 
partially attainable. They should be 
understood and accepted by teachers 
as legitimate goals. But this is not 
Students also must believe 
There is 


enough. 
that they are worthy ends. 
nothing to be gained and much to be 
lost if we try to keep our student in 
the dark concerning the things we 
want to accomplish with them. 


PROPOSITION |! 


Students should want to deal fairly 
and justly with their fellowmen. 


It seems axiomatic that before stu- 
dents can want to deal fairly and 
justly they must know what consti- 
tutes fairness and justice. It is a 
mistake to take for granted that they 
already know. If they do know 
what is just and fair it is because 
they have learned it and if they do 
not know it is because they have not 
learned it. As teachers of business 
law we must accept the responsibility 
of teaching what is right in business 
relationships. Nor can we pretend 
that we do not know what is right. 
This much of our task is relatively 
easy. 

The difficult job, however, is not to 
teach students what is acceptable bus- 
iness conduct, important as that is, 
but to make them want to do that 
which they know is right. If we fail 
in this objective it is quite possible 
that legal knowledge obtained by stu- 
dents may be used by them to accom- 
plish unworthy purposes. For ex- 
ample, experienced law _ teachers 
know that the rules of law relating to 
the contracts of minors furnish ex- 
cellent opportunity for stressing 
moral obligations. They also know 
that there is real danger that the 
rights of minors to avoid many con- 
tracts may appeal to them as a means 
of getting something for nothing. It 
is not difficult for students to learn 
the principles of law governing the 
contracts of minors, and it 
easy for them to understand why the 
rules exist. The real job is to con- 
vince them that they ought not to take 
advantage of the rules. Much can 
be accomplished if we keep in the 
foreground this controlling thought: 
“T want to teach my students their 
legal rights as minors; to appeal to 
their sense of fairness by having 
them understand that the rules exist 
for their protection against those who 
might, because of their youth, take 
undue advantage of them; and to 
convince them that if they take unfair 
advantage of the rule, they are the 
ones who will suffer most in the long 
run.” 

Much of our teaching in business 
law seems to be founded upon an as- 
sumption that students naturally 
want to deal fairly and justly. This 
It would be just as 
reasonable to asume that they nat- 


urally want to deal unfairly and un- 


is also 


is a mistake. 
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justly. There is nothing natura 
about either. The natural state is 
for them not to know what is just 
and fair. To know what is right and 
to want to do what is right is wholly 
a matter of training. How then 
shall we train students to want to 
deal honorably? There are two ap- 
proaches, namely: 

1, The right for right’s sake approach; 

and 

2. The right for your sake approach 

Of course we would like for our 
students to be sincere, just, honest, 
etc., because these things are right. 
If students can be trained to possess 
these things by the “right for right’s 
sake approach” then well and good. 
In my judgment this approach is too 
impersonal. The second approach 
is, of course, much more selfish and 
much more materialistic, but much 
more effective in relation to the goal 
to be reached. I am persuaded to 
believe that students are likely to 
want to do the right thing provided 
that : 


1. They know what is right; and that 
2. They believe it will pay them to do it 


30th of these are matters of mental- 
ity, and for this reason our efforts 
should be directed to their intelli- 
gence as much as possible. 

How can students be convinced 
that it will be to their advantage to 
deal fairly in their business relation- 
ships ? 

First. Students must be con- 
vinced that an orderly society is nec- 
essary. Again we should not assume 
that they already know this. Pos- 
sibly they already have a general be- 
lief that laws are needed, but too 
often they do not understand that the 
regulations of society apply directly 
to them. We should provoke them 
to contrast the state of affairs that 
exists under law and order with the 
conditions that would prevail if there 
were no rules regulating the affairs 
of men. If we are to succeed in 
making a case for orderly society 
which has genuine meaning to indi- 
vidual students, we should avoid gen- 
eralities as much as possible. It be- 
comes a duty to provide concrete ex- 
amples which are within the range 
of their observation and experience. 
One approach to this problem is by 
the use of questions such as the fol- 
lowing : 

1. As an individual, would you be better 
off if there were no rules governing 
the use of automobiles in cities and 
on highways? Why? 

2. How would it affect you if: 
a. People with whom you contract 
could break their agreements without 
liability ? 
b. You break your agreements? 

3. What would happen to you if there 
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were no laws against fraud, theft, 
arson, perjury, blackmail, embezzle- 
ment, etc.? Would it pay vou to 
practice fraud, theft, etc.? Why? 
Questions of this type are available 
for every lesson in business law. The 
implication is that a convincing case 
can be made for law and order by 
showing students that the only rights 
they could have without rules of con- 
duct are those that are based on 
force. At every opportunity we 
should provoke them to think what 
the condition would be if there were 
no rules or if the rules are disregard- 
ed. The more they think the more 
likely they are to conclude that an 
orderly society is necessary, and that 
it works to their personal advantage. 

Second. Fair dealings among men 
is the prevailing practice. Most in- 
dividuals and firms transact their 
business honorably. Even men who 
are at heart dishonest follow this 
rule. Why? Because they have 
learned that it pays them in the long 
run. Students have had enough ex- 
perience to know that a high per cent 
of all business transactions are com- 
pleted without disagreement between 
the parties. Provoke students to think 
why this is true. Through this ap- 
proach they can learn that one who 
practices dishonor soon acquires a 
reputation as an untrustworthy per- 
son. For example, they can under- 
stand that one who will not pay his 
debts except under legal compulsion 
quite likely will be unable to obtain 
future credit at a time when he needs 
it badly. At this point it is highly 
important to explain in great detail 
how one’s credit becomes a matter 
of record which can be used for or 
against him depending upon the repu- 
tation he had established. We should 
also stress the fact that responsible 
individuals and firms employ dis- 
tinguished lawyers to help them ful- 
fill the law in every detail—that is, 
they prefer to pay to keep out of 
trouble rather than to get out after 
they are in. If students really be- 
lieve these things, the probabilities 
are that they will try to establish a 
reputation of honesty. That is, they 
will do the right thing because they 
believe the right thing is the best 
thing for them. By reference to cur- 
rent practice in the business world a 
student who is tempted to dishonesty 
may be convinced that it does not 
pay. 

Third. After students learn what 
is right they are able to understand 
that rules of law are founded on jus- 
tice, and that the rules apply to them. 
It should be brought to their atten- 
tion day after day that, “where there 
is a legal right there is a legal remedy 
for its violation”; that the law pun- 
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ishes the wrongdoer. It is important 
to explain that lawsuits are often 
caused by unfair dealings; that gen- 
erally they are settled in favor of the 
party who deals fairly; that they «re 
expensive ; and that they are bad pub- 
licity for all of the parties involved, 
When students complete the law 
course they should have an over- 
whelrfiing conviction that the ovids 
are greatly against one who deals «in- 
justly with his fellowmen. 

Fourth. My observation is that 
students are keenly sensitive to the 
opinions and judgments of their /el- 
low-students. Like other people, s‘u- 
dents want social approval. ‘Ve 
should, therefore, encourage them to 
express their disapproval of unethival 
conduct because it is likely to intiu- 
ence each member of the group. ‘The 
dissatisfaction that comes from social 
disapproval may overcome the Satis- 
faction they contemplate from wn- 
ethical behavior. They must see 1n- 
social attitudes condemned by per- 
sons from whom they want approval. 
The opportunities for group dis«p- 
proval of unsocial attitudes are pres- 
ent in practically every lesson in busi- 
ness law. At the conclusion of al- 
most any problem (where parties are 
in dispute) in any phase of law we 
can raise this question, which party 
acted most honorably? This is a 
point at which we often fail as law 
teachers. We center our minds and 
the minds of our students too much 
upon the answer to the problem in 
terms of legal rights and obligations 
of parties after a controversy has 
arisen between them, and too little 
upon how the controversy might have 
been avoided. The fact that most 
textbooks in law are concerned pri- 
marily (I almost said exclusively) 
with legal rights and duties does not 
excuse us from the obligation of ask- 
ing (1) which party was morally 
right and (2) how could the trouble 
have been averted? We must place a 


premium upon fairness by our own | 


attitude and by the spirit we try to 
create in our classrooms. If an at- 
mosphere of fairness, sincerity, and 
honesty (in mind, word, and deed) 


xervades a room, students may want | 


to deal honorably because they see 
how effective fairness is. 

The substance of what I have been 
trying to say under Proposition I is 
this: The first principle in preventing 
legal controversies between people is 
to have them to want to fulfill their 
legal and moral duties; that it is pos- 
sible to train their wants ; that the ob- 
ligation of training is upon teachers; 
and that the training will be most ef- 
fective if it is directed to the intelli- 
gence of students and is convincing 
in character. 
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PROFOSITION II 
Students who want to deal justly 
must possess definite knowledge. 

Legal controversies may arise be- 
tween persons who want to fulfill 
their obligations in both letter and 
spirit, but lack information, knowl- 
edge, and understanding. Sometimes 
they do not understand clearly the 
obligations they have assumed. They 
may think that they have promised to 
do one thing but actually they have 
promised and are required to do an- 
other. Obviously controversies are 
not likely to arise between persons 
who want to fulfill their agreements, 
provided they know how to avoid 
misunderstandings. 

If students desire to fulfill their 
obligations in letter and spirit, they 
are ready to learn how this may be 
accomplished. It is a sound prin- 
ciple that when a student recognizes 
the need for specific knowledge he is 
apt to acquire it. The knowledge 
that students should acquire in bus!- 
ness law is of two types: 

1. Knowledge that will help to prevent 

controversies ; and 

2. Knowledge that will help one to ob- 

tain his rights when a controversy 
arises without fault on his part. 

As teachers, what can we do from 
the standpoint of subject matter and 
method ? 

First. If we expect students to 
get the most out of their study they 
must believe that what they are 
studying is worth while. For this 
reason principles of law and experi- 
ences of students should be tied to- 
gether as much as possible. In so 
far as it is humanly possible, every 
principle of law which we attempt to 
teach should be illustrated by an 
actual life situation. This type of 
teaching is convincing. Subject mat- 
ter and method cannot be to practical 
in business law. Fortunately the op- 
portunities to correlate rules of law 
and business practice are unlimited. 
It does not even require a great 
amount of teaching skill. But it does 
require a belief in the principle that 
learning takes place best when it re- 
lates to living situations. 

Second. In so far as we have the 
ability, we ought to help students 
learn as much about human nature as 
possible. The better understanding 
they have of people the more likely 
they are to get along with them with- 
out friction. This is not an easy job 
because human nature is not con- 
stant, because we know too little 
about it ourselves, and because our 
students know less. But it is a 
worthy objective and we can do 
something about it. For example, 
we can do such things as these: 

1. Help student to acquire the habit of 

studying people 
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2. Call attention to some of the “main 
springs” of business activity such as 
a. The urge to own, possess, and use 
money and property 
b. The desire for approval 
c. Desire to manipulate and control 

3. Stress the importance of the personal 
element in human relationships 

4. Refer to books on psychology, per- 
sonality, and salesmanship. 

Third. The customary practice of 
drilling upon legal principles through 
the use of actual or hypothetical cases 
is, | believe, fundamentally sound. 
We have been doing this for a long 
time, but too often we place the em- 
phasis in the wrong place. In study- 
ing problems or cases | think we 
should have these goals in mind: 

1, Students should learn to identify the 

principle of law which the case illus- 
trates. 

. The case should illustrate an impor- 
tant principle of law. The purpose 
is to fix the principle in the student's 
mind for future use. 

3. If a problem involves a controversy 
between parties, we should ask these 
questions : 

a. In your opinion, which party was 

legally right? Morally right? 

b. Was the case (if an actual court 

case) determined in favor of the 

party who fulfilled his obligations ? 

c. Do you think it was wise to bring 

suit under the circumstances? 

d. What course of action would you 

have taken after the case was filed? 

e. How do you think the case could 

have been avoided? Was it the re- 

sult of evil intent or the lack of 

knowledge? What information did 
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the parties need to avoid the suit? 
It is highly desirable to 


Fourth. 


draw from principles of law as many 
practical suggestions as possible. It 
is unwise to dismiss an important 
principle without making some such 
comment (better still to have students 
make the observation) as_ this: 
‘From this principle we see that it is 
unwise to .. or it 1S wise to 

Practically every phase of subject 
matter in business law furnishes op- 
portunity to prepare some rules that 
are distinctly of a practical nature. 
The rules should be selected with re- 
gard to the frequency of their occur- 
rence in everyday life, bearing in 
mind that some business activities 
which occur infrequently in the life 
of the average person are of great 
importance. The rules may relate to 
things people should do or should not 
do. Some of them should be specific 
principles of law that constitute the 
subject matter of business law; 
others should be non-legal rules 
which are based upon experience in 
business relationships. 

Most teachers will accept the thesis 
that legal controversies should be 
avoided ; that students can be trained 
to avoid them; and that the obliga- 
tion of training is upon teachers. The 
methods of accomplishing this task 
are not so easy. But when we have 
succeeded in laying the “cornerstone 
objectives” firmly we shall be able to 
devise skills and techniques of teach- 
ing suiiable to these ends. 
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Hunters’ Paradise 
by Claire Lagasse 
St. Aloysius High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


This scene was a very difficu!t one to 
execute. It not only involved the use of 
the $, ’, -, /, #, (), 0, and period; but 
required careful control of the carriage 


in order to get the proper shaded effects. 


This is one of the entries submitted 
in the Second National Artistic Typing 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pennsyl- 
vania. Other designs will be printed in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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The Duplicating Process 


by H. A. Friedlander 


Morse Girls’ Vocational High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HERE are many ways of dupli- 

cating materials. Probably the 
four most important from the stand- 
point of an individual working in an 
office are: stencil, hektograph, offset 
and type-printing. All of the methods 
named except type-printing require 
a master sheet of some kind, whether 
you prepare a stencil, or type a mas- 
ter with hektograph ribbon or carbon, 
or prepare an offset metal or paper 
plate. In type-printing it is necessary 
to set type (on a drum) in much the 
same manner a printer does. This 
article deals specifically with the 
stencil process. It should be noted 
that there are several different 
“makes” of duplicators—and_ their 
accessories and supplies—which may 
be used in each process. Well known 
in each field are: stencil—Mimeo- 
graph; hektograph—Ditto; offset— 
Multilith; type-printing — Multi- 
graph.* 


The Stencil Process 


Stencil duplicating is quite simple. 
The stencil sheet consists of a plia- 
ble, composition-coated, fibrous tis- 
sue. This is mounted on a heavy 
backing. The stencilizing instrument 
(in this case, a typewriter) strikes 
against the stencil coating. This sten- 
cil sheet is supported by the heavy 
backing which aids in securing uni- 
form stencilization over the entire 
area struck by the type. Between the 
backing and the stencil sheet has been 
placed a cushion sheet which acts as 
a shock absorber, preventing the 
stencilizing instrument from cutting 
the tissue base. It also assists in re- 
moving the coating from the under- 
side of the stencil. As the instrument 
strikes the stencil sheet, it pushes the 
coating aside, leaving the exact dupli- 
cate of the design on the stencilizing 
tool. This exposed tissue permits the 
ink in the cylinder of the duplicating 
machine to penetrate freely. The ink 
comes in contact with the sheet of 
paper being fed through the machine, 
giving you a perfect outline on your 
paper of the stencilized image. 

Production rates for machines 
vary. On the hand-powered machine, 
the user often turns out as high as 
100 copies per minute for short runs ; 
on the electric models, the user con- 
trols the speeds within given limits. 
These limits are adjusted by a me- 
chanical device on the machine. For 
instance, on one of the models, there 
are ten speeds. Speed ‘‘one” gives 


” * Multigraph should not be confused with 
Multigraph Duplicator, the trade name of a 
small offset duplicator. 
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you a production rate of approxi- 
mately 165 copies per minute; while 
speed “ten” gives you a rate of ap- 
proximately 50 copies per minute. 


Some “‘Ailments’”’ and Remedies 

As long as the stencil duplicator 
performs smoothly, many of the 
questions involved in the following 
material will not arise. On the other 
hand, if the machine “cuts up,” you 
are the doctor and must know the 
cure for the symptoms shown by the 
machine. Some of the ailments pre- 
valent are: 

1. Black marks on the back of the 
duplicated copy—This symptom indi- 
cates that ink is to be found on the 
impression roller, which comes in 
contact with the under side of your 
duplicated sheet. 

2. Ink on the impression roller 
This condition may be caused in two 
ways; first, by turning the cylinder 








Students Learning the Use and Operation 


of Stencil Duplicator and Illuminated 


Drawing Board. 


in the wrong direction; second, by 
feeding short paper through the ma- 
chine when the stencil is prepared 
(i.e. copy is stencilized over large 
stencil area) for a large sheet of 
paper. 

3. Little “dots” on the back of the 
duplicated copy—This is the result of 
ink escaping through the perforations 
at the bottom of the stencil. 

4. Solid black smudge appearing 
on the back of the paper—This con- 
dition indicates that ink is escaping 
through the bottom of the stencil to 
the impression roller. This occurs 
when short stencils are being used. 

5. Black lines on the face of the 
paper—This is caused by careless 
placement of the stencil on the cylin- 
der. If wrinkles are permitted in the 
stencil when it is placed on the ma- 





chine, ink escapes through the 
creases, causing black lines to appe:ir 
on the surface of your duplicated 
copy. 

6. Wrinkles in the paper—A con- 
dition of this kind is caused by faul:y 
paper feeding or faulty adjustment 
of the stripping device on your ma- 
chine. The stripping device forces 
the sheet of paper down into the re- 
ceiving tray. The stripping devi 
consists of two metal strips. If boch 
strips are not adjusted at equal dis- 
tances from the left and right mar 
gins, there will be a tendency for the 
machine to wrinkle the paper. A pov 
impression roller may also cause tl 
condition. 

7. Shadowed letters on the face 
the copy — Shadowed letters a> 
caused by turning the cylinder baci 
wards, or by turning the cylinder, 
when paper of the improper size is 
run through. The way to correct this 
is to take a piece of cloth, or your 
fingers, and rub over the areas so ai- 
fected, assuming, of course, no sten- 
cilized image appears in the positions. 
If stencilization does appear, the only 
alternative is to run through scrap 
paper until the shadowed letters are 
eliminated. 

8. Faulty paper feed—On every 
model of duplicator you find a device 
which holds the sides of the stack of 
paper firmly in position. The device 
has sufficient tension to retain the en- 
tire stack of papers with the excep- 
tion of the uppermost sheet which is 
being fed through the machine. If the 
tension adjustment is too loose, more 
than one sheet of paper will feed 
through at the same time. Also, if the 
paper is not stacked so that the ends 
and edges are even, you may have 
the condition of several sheets of 
paper being fed through on the diag- 
onal, due to the fact that the retain- 
ing device comes in contact only with 
those sheets extending beyond the 
regular edges of your paper stack in 
the paper table. 

9. Solid black splotches on the du- 
plicated surface of the papers 
Splotches of ink occur when the cen- 
ters of letters are punched out on 
your stencil. The letters usually caus- 
ing this are “a,” “e,” “o,” “p,” “q,” 
reg? Sy”? “bh” and “d.” Notice, each 
of these letters has a circle in it. 
Striking the keys too hard causes the 
circle to be struck out of the stencil 
entirely. A remedy for this would be 
to place the stencil on the duplicator 
cylinder. Take a pin and spear a 
section of the letter punched out on 
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a piece of waste stencil. Now place 
this letter in the proper position of 
the stencil on your machine. The ink 
coming out of the impressions is suf- 
ficiently adhesive to hold the inserted 
letter in position. Typewriters with 
medium hard platens are best suited 
for stencil work. 

10. When two or three letters do 
not appear on the duplicated copy, 
after several hundred copies of a 
stencil have been run, look at the 
surface of your stencil for foreign 
particles of paper which may have 
stuck to the stencil proper, thus pre- 
venting the printing of the letters 
originally typed on the stencil. This 
can be removed by using the corner 
of a sheet of paper. Do not use your 
finger nails, since long finger nails 
make additional marks on the stencil. 
The corner of the paper picks up the 
foreign matter without marking the 
paper. 


Preparing the Stencil 


How do you prepare a stencil ?— 
First of all, there are many kinds of 
stencils. In general, the method is 
much the same for all of them. You 
must insert the stencil inside the type- 
writer, disengage your typewriter 
ribbon, and strike the keys with just 
a little more force than you would 
for straight typing. This does not 
mean that you must punch the keys. 
Most stencils make use of an inter- 
mediate sheet which protects the sec- 
tion of the stencil to be placed on the 
duplicator machine. Some companies 
use a cellophane sheet on the outer 
surface; others, a tissue sheet on the 
outside of the stencil; while still 
others use a cushion sheet between 
the backing sheet and the stencil 
proper. 

The basic concepts necessary for 
typing a stencil regardless of the type 
used are: 

1. Always clean type carefully. 

2. Always write inside the area 
marked by a line at the left margin 
or right margin of your stencil. Lines 
found in these positions indicate the 
limitations of your writing area as 
defined by the duplicating surface of 
your duplicator. 

3. At the top and bottom of the 
stencil are marks indicating the top 
position and bottom position of your 
duplicating area. Copy stencilized 
outside of the marked areas will not 
appear on the duplicated sheet. 

4. It is important to know that a 
vertical inch of writing area permits 
you to write six lines of regular type 
materials. Presumably, you should be 
able to get sixty-six lines of writing 
on the standard sheet of 814” x 11” 
paper, if every position is used. Top 
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and bottom margins, of course, usual- 
ly reduce this figure. 

5. Each stencil has a warning in- 
dicator printed on the stencil proper 
or the backing sheet which indicates 
that you are approaching the end of 
the stencil and should look for a logi- 
cal break in the materials being 
written. 

6. The numbers arranged in verti- 
cal order at the left and right margins 
of some stencils indicate the type- 
written line numbers. 

7. The small numbers found at the 
top of the stencil indicate the hori- 
zontal position for either pica or elite 
type. 

8. In the center of your stencil 
you find a section ruled the exact size 
of a postcard. Some companies pre- 
fer that stencils for postcards be 
placed in this position; other com- 
panies tell you it is best to prepare 
such a stencil either in the left or 
right position, but not in the center 
of the stencil. This is determined by 
the machine used for running off 
your stencil. 

It is not inexcusable to make an 
occasional error while preparing a 
stencil, providing you take time out 
to correct the error properly. It is 
possible to make a correction on a 
stencil so that the person receiving 
the finished printed copy does not 
know that an error was made. The 
procedure in making a correction is 
as follows: 

1. Use a burnisher (glass rod) to 
push back the coating shoved aside 
by the type key or stylus. Do not 
exert too much pressure on the burn- 
isher. 

2. In a single stroke, brush on a 
small quantity of correction fluid over 
the position in which the error oc- 
curred. Allow the fluid to dry for 30 
seconds. 

3. When the fluid dries, strike the 
correct key. 

If a few lines have been incorrectly 
inserted, it is not necessary for you 
to destroy the stencil. On certain 
types of materials it is possible to cut 
out the incorrect materials and ce- 
ment the stencil together again with- 
out destroying any of the properties 
originally possessed by your stencil. 
This cementing is done by using cor- 
rection fluid as the adhesive agent. 
It is necessary to have a small over- 
lapping of the edges. The edges re- 
ceive a generous amount of correc- 
tion fluid which dries and prevents 
the ink from escaping through the 
seam on the stencil. This procedure 
must be carried out on both the upper 
and under surfaces of your stencil. 
The correction fluid on the under 
surface prevents the ink from escap- 
ing through the seam to your paper, 


while the correction fluid at the top 
of the stencil prevents the ink from 
entering the seam of the stencil. 

If the materials on the stencil con- 
tain many drawn lines, it is wise to 
use a stylus instead of using the 
“underscore” key of the typewriter. 
Long lines stencilized by means of 
the “underscore” key usually rip the 
stencil. 


The Illuminated Drawing Board 


What about the illuminated draw- 
ing board? It is possible to do artistic 
work on the duplicating machine. 
This is done by means of using a 
glass-topped illuminated drawing 
board and_ stencilizing pens called 
“styli.” The stencil is placed on the 
drawing board surface so that the 
backing sheet is folded back at the 
top of the board. The materials to 
be traced are placed between the glass 
top and a transparent flexible writ- 
ing plate. The stencil sheet lies flat 
on this flexible writing plate. These 
materials are then held firmly in place 
by two brackets. A light found under 
the glass surface permits you to see 
through the stencil. It is now very 
easy to trace the major outlines on 
your stencil by means of a stylus. 
Exert sufficient pressure on your 
stylus so that it is necessary to trace 
each line once only. The breadth of 
line desired determines the size of 
the stylus to be used. The wider the 
line, the larger the ballpoint of your 
stylus. When fine details are desired, 
it is wise to use a silk sheet. This 
protective sheet 1s placed on top of 
the stencil. With the use of the silk 
sheet you are enabled to exert as 
much pressure as necessary without 
the possibility of tearing the stencil. 
When solid black areas are desired, 
you must use the silk sheet. Failure 
to do so causes holes to be torn in the 
stencil. Large black areas can not 
be duplicated on the stencil dupli- 
cator. Where small black areas are 
desired, however, it is wise to use a 
large ballpoint pen or special stylus 
especially designed for this purpose. 
Use a short stroke, thus preventing 
scratchy duplicated copies. 

Some companies manufacture spe- 
cial plates which have shading ef- 
fects stamped on their surfaces. 
These plates are placed under the 
stencil in a position corresponding to 
the area to be shaded. Then the sten- 
cil is rubbed over the shaded surface 
with a special stylus. Hold the sten- 
cil and shading plate firmly in place 
while using your shading stylus. 
Short strokes of the stylus transfer 
the design of the plate to the stencil. 
Always make sure that you hold the 
stencil and shading plate firmly while 
doing shading. 
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In addition to shading plates theré 
are lettering guides. The purpose of 
the guides is to permit you to have 
uniform lettering on your stencil. In 
order to use guides, it is necessary for 
you to have the proper stylus. The 
lettering stylus does not have a ball- 
point. The lettering stylus has a point 
which is usually bent slightly to fit 
into the grooves of the lettering 
guide. 

It is a good policy always to raise 
the stencil slowly from the glass 
drawing board surface in order to 
prevent tearing the stencil. Another 
precaution is to make sure that the 
light bulb does not come too close 
to the glass, for the heat of the bulb, 
in many cases, is sufficient to crack 
the glass. 

In using the duplicating machine 
for materials that have been prepared 
on the drawing board, remember that 
the slower you run your copy through 
the machine, the blacker the copy 
will be. 


The Production of Color Work 


is it possible to do color work by 
the stencil process? Yes. Your ma- 
chine procedures are different, but 
the principles for preparing the sten- 
cil remain the same. The machine 
procedures are: 

1. Remove the black ink pad from 
the cylinder of the machine, making 
doubly sure that the cylinder is not 
tilted in a position allowing the ink 
to escape through the perforations of 
the metal cylinder. This position 
usually is shown by means of an ar- 
row, a mark of some kind, or the 
words “stop here.” 

2. Take the backing sheet from 
one of the old stencils—one sufficient- 
ly long to cover the entire cylinder. 
Place this over the perforations of 
the cylinder. The sheet is not held 
firmly in place by any mechanism. 
The sheet acts as a preventive agent 
in that it does not permit the black 
ink to come in contact with the new 
pad that you must place on your 
machine. 

3. Place a new ink pad on top of 
the backing sheet. This ink pad in 
turn will be fastened at the top and 
bottom of the cylinder. 

4. Place the colored ink on the face 
of the stencil before tearing off the 
backing sheet. A brush is used for 
this purpose. 

5. Place the stencil on the machine, 
still keeping the backing sheet intact. 
Rub your hand over the backing 
sheet. This causes a mark to be made 
on the ink pad. 

6. Raise the stencil from the cylin- 
der and note that an ink spot appears 
on the clean pad. This spot indicates 
the exact position in which the ink 
is to be applied to correspond to the 
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area on the stencil. 

7. Place more ink on the pad at 
the positions indicated, using a small 
brush. 

8. Fasten stencil in place. 

9. Tear off backing sheet. 

10. Run through test copies on 
scrap paper. 

11. Remember that the cylinder 
does not ink the stencil automatically ; 
therefore, it is necessary for you to 
raise the stencil and ink the pad from 
time to time. 

12. It is possible to get more than 
one color on a pad at the same time, 
if the areas of different colors are not 
too close together. The ink on the 
pad has a tendency to spread, causing 
a third color to be formed. If it is 
necessary to have different colors 
close together, run the colors through 
separately. 


Saving Stencils for Future Use 


After completing a run on the du- 
plicating machine from any given 


stencil, it is possible to save the sten- 
cil for future use. To do this satis- 
factorily, remove the ink appearing 
on the stencil. This is done in two 
ways. First, place the stencil between 
a double sheet of newspaper so that 
the dry side of the stencil is face 
down. Fold the newspaper over the 
wet surface, not permitting any 
wrinkles to be made in the stenci’, 
Run your hand over the top sheet of 
paper several times and allow the 
stencil to remain inside the paper for 
a short time. The paper acts as 2 
blotter absorbing the excess ink. .\ 
second way of drying or cleaning the 
stencil is by means of a small brus) 
and benzine. You wash the excess 
ink from the stencil with the brusl.. 
This method still requires that you 
blot the stencil with waste pape. 
Make doubly sure that the stencil has 
all excess ink removed before bein: 
placed in a filing folder. Failure to 
do so may result in damaging your 
stencil the next time it is to be usec. 





““WHAT ARE THE 


QUALIFICATIONS 


OF A GOOD SECRETARY?”’’ 


In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words en 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” 

The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt, 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. Jackman, 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 

At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the University of 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight other 


entrants in the contest. 


Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries 
that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 


So you want to be a good secretary? All right, we'll take for granted 
that you know the basic office skills: that you type quickly and neatly, 
that your shorthand is accurate, and that you have a working knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping. You also have good taste in dress, hair-do and 
jewelry. 

Your first lesson is to hear all, see all, and say nothing. Your em- 
ployer must be able to trust you implicitly, or you'll be reading the 
want ads in a surprisingly short time. 

Study your employer, or, if you work for a firm, study the policies 
of that firm and find out how you can best serve. When you become 
adept at anticipating desires, when you can answer questions intelli- 
gently and helpfully, when you can find important papers at a 
moment’s notice, then you are becoming as indispensable as your boss’ 
best pipe. 

It’s all a case of “going the second mile.” When your work is caught 
up, don’t twiddle your thumbs—look around and see what you can 
find to do. It might be compiling figures that you know your employer 
will need soon; or perhaps studying tax laws so that you'll be able to 
keep clients from becoming bogged in a maze of technicalities. Make 
grist for your mill anything that may have a bearing on your em- 
ployer’s business. 

Forget your personal tribulations, and no matter how you feel, 
answer the phone and greet a client so that he feels instinctively that 
you will serve him cheerfully and well. 

If you are cheery, efficient and helpful, your employer will bless the 
day he engaged such a “good” secretary! 

—Elizabeth Abel, Mechanicville, New York 
e 


Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, evaluates a 
film useful in connection with the exploratory phases of elementary business training 
and in vocational guidance. The film has been screened and is available. 





Occupational Opportunities for 
High School Graduates 


Two Reels, 
Distributed by: 


16 mm. Silent 


H. L. Cleland 
Director of Guidance 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Bellefield Avenue at Forbes 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sale: 


$40.00 


Rental: Free 


(If the demand increases greatly a 


minimum charge 


will be 


made.) 


Transportation: Paid by borrower both ways 


Summary 


This film contains pictures of recent 
Pittsburgh high school graduates at work. 
The number of jobs depicted is large and 
the types of jobs have apparently been 
selected with the object of presenting a 
fair sampling of the job opportunities in 
the larger cities. All the jobs shown are 
open to juniors and the picture is very 
realistic in its presentation of what high 
school graduates face in the working 
world. Sufficient background is included 
to give at least a slight idea of some of 
the working conditions found in each 
job. The particular jobs shown are: 
machine lathe operator, multiple drill 
press operator, stock clerk, waitress, body 
and fender worker, folding machine oper- 
ator in a printing establishment, pur- 
chasing order clerk, domestic service 
worker, truck driver, secretary, electric 
repair man, cashier, wrapper, messenger 
boy, telephone operator, garage worker, 
salesgirl, usher and ticket taker, female 
factory worker doing light work on mir- 
rors, gasoline station attendant, beautician 
and bicycle shop. The last two young 
people, unable to find jobs, started their 
own businesses. The film ends with 
scenes showing vocational guidance pro- 
cedures used in the Pittsburgh schools. 


Evaluation 


The picture succeeds in its aim of de- 
picting some of the many occupations at 
which. high school graduates find em- 
ployment. The diversity of employments 
and the predominance of non-white collar 
occupations is particularly well brought 
out. Not only are the children informed 
of certain job opportunities previously un- 
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known to them but they are also given an 
opportunity to observe the working con- 
ditions which prevail in the different jobs. 
The vocabulary is suitable for high school 
students. Many of the students will not 
have the necessary background to under- 
stand what they are looking at so the 
teacher will have to explain the operations 
being performed in many scenes. In cer- 
tain of the occupations analyzed there is 
an excellent chance for business teachers 
to emphasize the use of business. skills 
and knowledges which may be acquired 
in the commercial course. While the film 
would be improved by indicating approxi- 
mate salaries and opportunities for ad- 
vancement these points can be brought out 
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Is This Address Correct? 


in class discussion. It would have added 
te the value of the picture if the per- 
centage of the graduates employed in 
each classification had been _ indicated. 
One outcome of this film will be extended 
class discussion, a riveting of student 
attention on the job problem and a more 
realistic consideration on the part of some 
students of the relationship between their 
school work and the types of jobs which 
they are likely to be able to obtain. 


Class Use of the Above Film 


Occupational Opportunities was used in 
a first term high school class in business 

raining for several purposes: to indicate 
to students the characteristics of — xin- 
ning jobs, to give something of the busi- 
ness background in which they might ex- 
pect to find themselves, to indicate that 
many more students will find employment 
in industrial and mechanical fields rather 
than in the commercial field, to indicate 
certain specific jobs that young people 
can look for with reasonable prospects of 
success. Much student interest was 
aroused by the fact that the picture was 
one about high school graduates. 

The procedure in using the film for 
teaching purposes was as tollows: the in- 
structor first previewed the film. This 
is standard practise when time permits. 
In other cases, it is hoped that the sum- 
maries and evaluations of this committee 
will provide at a quick glance a reason- 
ably satisfactory substitute for an actual 
preview. At this viewing, point was made 
of the particular contributions which this 
film coal make to the information and 
attitudes that the teacher desired to bring 
to the attention of the class. Note was 
also made of those points the students 
were likely to find difficult se that verbal 
explanations mi; ght be made at the appro- 
priate time. The students were then in 
structed to make a list on — paper, 
in the dark, of all of the various jobs 
which they were to see, seadidiie details. 
To protect their eyesight they were in- 
structed not to look at their writing. For 
homework they were to recopy the list 
and also to select the two jobs they would 
most like to have. They were to write 
about the advantages, disadvantages, con- 
ditions of work, training and personality 
required, special traits required, post- 
graduation training that might be required 
and opportunities for advancement, to- 
gether with the salary that might be 
expected. On the following day, a most 
interesting and stimulating class discus- 
sion, based on the homework, was held. 


GEE on She Sens enender= 


Is the address to which this issue of THE JOURNAL was mailed correct? If not 
please fill in the blank below and return it to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINEss EpUCA- 
TION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


NEW ADDRESS 
(Pléase Print) 












Federal Aid for Education Bill Not Dead 


Although reported favorably to the 
Senate by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, on April 3, 1939, the Federal 
aid for education bill, which was intro- 
duced by Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
(Dem., Utah), had not been brought to 
the floor when this issue went to press, 
in spite of several efforts of Senator 
Thomas to place the bill on the calendar. 
In the House of Representatives even less 
had been done with the similar bill intro- 
duced by Rep. William H. Larrabee 
(Dem., Ind.), for it had not even been 
considered by the Committee on Educa- 
tion, to which it was referred. 

The following exclusive statement by 
Senator Thomas indicates that the cam- 
paign to equalize educational opportunities 
will continue. 

“T don’t think the Federal aid for edu- 
cation bill is by any means dead, although 
there is little possibility of its being 
passed by the present Congress. But the 
need for it grows more apparent every 
day, particularly in connection with the 
educational aspects of national defense. 
In the next Congress the bill will be pre- 
sented again, and I believe will reach the 
floor of the Senate and House and will 
receive consideration. 

“The educational defense program 
should be built around the Federal aid 
bill, in my opinion, for its provisions form 
the basis of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities for young people, which is the 
very core of any sound plan of adequate 
instruction and training for the nation’s 
young citizens and potential defenders.” 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which Senator Thomas is 
chairman, has reported favorably a num- 
ber of bills relating to education, includ- 
ing those providing aid for the educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children, 
appropriating funds for kindergartens and 
nursery schools, providing for research 
and other activities by the Public Health 
Service in dental diseases, and providing 
for the construction of hospitals. Only 
the last of these has been passed by the 
Senate, and this has not been voted on 
by the House. 


Coordinating Committee Defines 
Objectives and Policy 


The National Coordinating Committee 
on Education and Defense met on Sep- 
tember 6 and classified its future activi- 
ties as follows: 

1. Immediate and continuous represen- 
tation of organized education for effective 
cooperation with the National Defense 
Council, the Federal Security Agency, 
and other governmental divisions. 

2. The stimulation and coordination of 
the efforts of educational organizations 
and institutions in projects related to the 
national defense. 


3. Dissemination of information regard- 
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ing defense developments to educational 
organizations and institutions. 

4. The maintenance and improvement 
of educational opportunities essential in a 
long range national program. 

Specific examples of activity to be con- 
sidered were listed as: 

1. Keeping the constituent educational 
agencies informed of trends. 

2. Defining the ideals and_ institutions 
in the United States which the people 
are preparing to defend. 

3. Encouraging a rational approach to 
the formation of American policy in the 
international field at this time. 

4. Stressing the need for local draft 
boards of high quality and disinterested 
day ses 

Surveying the activities of profes- 
aivaed organizations and matching this 
survey against a comparable survey of the 
defense needs of the various federal 
agencies. 

6. Relating schools to the Red Cross 
and to refugee organizations. 

7. Establishing and developing relations 
between the Committee and the Federal 
Government. 

8. Encouraging the coordination of 
federal efforts related to education in the 
national defense. 

9. Improving the effectiveness of citizen- 
ship education. 

10. Taking steps to encourage, when 
necessary, the continuation and extension 
of vocational training for the industries 
mre to defense. 

Encouraging the preparation of 
Be Fs materials on international affairs. 

12. Formulating policies affecting mili- 
tary training in the secondary schools and 
colleges. 

® 


Exchanges of Students and Professors 


Student and professor exchanges have 
now been arranged with five of the Amer- 
ican republics under the Buenos Aires 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, according 
to an announcement by the State De- 
partment. 

In addition to two American students 
who are already in Chile, fellowships have 
been awarded to students of the United 
States by the Governments of Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, and 
Venezuela. The Government of Venezu- 
ela has agreed to receive an exchange pro- 
fessor from the United States and nego- 
tiations are in progress concerning similar 
decisions made by several other countries. 
Four graduate students from Chile have 
been selected by the United States Gov- 
ernment for a year’s study in educational 
institutions in this country. At the pres- 
ent time a panel of graduate students 
from Paraguay is under consideration by 
the United States. 


Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare 


Selective compulsory military trainin 
is a matter of immediate national concert 
and it will remain a major influence o: 
American life and philosophy for at leas 
several years. 

On July 25th, after a three-day specia 
meeting in Washington, The America: 
Youth Commission of the America 
Council on Education issued a statemei 
on Youth, Defense, and the Nation 
Welfare. This statement was presente 
by the Commission’s Chairman, Owen | 
Young, to the Committee on Militar 
Affairs of the House of Representativ« 
on Friday, July 26th. The complete tex 
has just been printed in pamphlet form 


One-Fourth of the Nation Back 
at School 


The gigantic school system of America 
embraces nearly 125,000 distinct schoo 
districts, maintains over 266,000 separat 
schools and colleges, gives training to 
infants of two and oldsters of eight), 
includes in its roster of pupils and teacl 
ers a quarter of our entire populatior 
Each fall sees the annual return to full 
time school activities. 

Aside from special defense activitie: 
the normal procedures form a major part 
of national life in the war emergency 
President Roosevelt, for this reason, is 
sued during August the following warning 
and appeal: “We must have well-educated 
and intelligent citizens who have sound 
judgment in dealing with the difficult 
problems of today. We must also have 
scientists, engineers, economists, and othe: 
people with specialized knowledge to plan 
and to build for national defense as well 
as for social and economic progress 
Young people should be advised that it is 
their patriotic duty to continue the normal! 
course of their education unless and un 
til they are called, so that they will be well 
prepared for the greatest usefulness to 
their country.” 

Here are some highlights from U. S 
Office of Education 1940 back-to-school 
figures : 

Pupils: Total about 32,285,000. Nursery 
schools, 50,000; kindergartens, 680,000 ; ele 
mentary, 21,550,000; high, 7,160,000; col 
leges and universities, 1,425,000. Slight in- 
creases in kindergartens and colleges an‘! 
slight drops in elementary and_ high 
schools. 

Teachers: Elementary schools, 725,000 
High schools, 315,000. Approximately one 
elementary teacher for every 30 pupils 
and one high school teacher for every 23 
pupils. 

Investment in children and youth: Con- 
sidering the entire range of educational 
and training activities for Americans 
between two and twenty-four, expendi- 
tures of government units will be as low 
per individual as $4 or $5 for some school 
children, and as high as $1,050 in CCC 
camps for the entire year. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 

Cleveland 


Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 






































Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A, Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 








PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 








An Open Letter to Member Associations 
From the President of the National Council 


The work of the Nationz al Council for Your Administrative is of the \nother activity which the JouRNAL 
Business Education is getting under way opinion that the C il should give all has sponsored this year is that of attempt- 
for the year. This is to report the ac- the support possible to the testing program ing to get some uniformity of effort on 
tivities of the association to our mem- as a means of promoting better teaching the part of professional organizations. 


bership and to outline plans for the year. and_ higher 


The Journat has, of course, carried [f the teachers 


the details regarding the new constitu- 
tion of the National Council for Business 
Education and the organization of the 
Administrative Board. The Board held its 
first meeting at Pittsburgh on August 24, YOu 


not making 


meetings of 


association are 
tests, will you 
please bring them to their attention at the 
your association this fall. If 


wish further information regarding 


our students. This is a long-term plan. No one can 


tell now what the outcome will be or what 
directions the organizations will take in 
the next few years. Members are en- 
couraged to express their views to the 
editors of the JoURNAL in order that we 
may have the best possible thinking and 


at which time a number of matters were _ the tests or wish sample copies, consulf  pjanning on this important problem. The 
discussed and plans laid. The Septem- the September 1940 issue of the JouRNAL Administrative Board wishes to make it 


ber issue carries a list of the officers for for information. 
Another activity 


the year ending September 1, 1941. 


clear that no policy or plan has been 
Council is acted upon or is being sponsored. It is 


Among accomplishments during the sponsoring is that of cooperating with the merely taking the responsibility for get- 


year just passed are: 
Further development and extension of 


National Education Fraternity, 


Phi Delta ting together as many points of view as 








the testing program in cooperation with 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Over 3,000 students took the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability tests this year. A 
complete report of the testing committee 
appears in the September issue of THE 
JourNAL or Business Epucation, which 
is the official organ of the Council. 
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Kappa, in the preparation of a dictionary possible for the purpose of letting mem- 


of educational terms. A_ special com- 
mittee from the Council is preparing the 
section of the dictionary which will have 
to do with business education terms. 
This committee is doing a fine piece of 
work which should be of value to all 
of us. 





bers know what others think. 

The Council has a committee which is 
also working with the national committee 
on curriculum planning in the whole field 
of secondary education. A report of this 
committee’s work will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the JOURNAL. 
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The problem of federal aid for busi- 


ness education is also being studied by 


the Council, a report of which appears 
on this and the following pages. 


Future Plans for the Council 


For the coming year the Council is 
setting up an advisory committee on pro- 
grams. This committee will serve in the 
capacity of giving member associations 
assistance in arranging for their conven- 
tion programs, in suggesting speakers, 
and in planning the themes of their pro- 
grams. If member associations through- 
out the country can concentrate on a few 
important issues and study those issues 
at the association meetings and report 
back to the Council their points of view 
and findings, it is believed that we can 
further the cause of business education 
in a very real way. Suggested program 
themes and topics for discussion at meet- 
ings for this school year are: 


Is business education on the secondary 
level productive in the way of help- 
ing youth get jobs? 

How can the schools do a better job 
of placement and follow-up? 

How can organized youth groups 
whose interests are in business sub- 
jects serve business education effec- 
tively? 

How can a testing program for wvo- 
cational efficiency in business unprove 
our guidance, training, and placement? 


The plans for the JouRNAL are well un- 
der way, and members are urged to follow 
the reports in it very carefully and to let 
the president or the editor of the JouRNAL 
have the reactions of individuals and 
groups regarding any of the work of the 
Council on subjects whereby the Coun- 
cil may better serve its membership. 

The Council is now exploring the pos- 
sibilities of developing or sponsoring a 
national placement service on two levels: 
(1) a national placement service for 
teachers who are members of associations 
affliated with the Council; (2) a na- 
tional placement and follow-up clearing 
house for office and store workers in or- 
der that we may have more accurate 
information regarding what opportunities 
are available for young people and thus 
plan our programs accordingly. 

The Council is also undertaking a study 
of the possibility of a national organiza- 
tion of boys and girls whose major in- 
terest is business education. This or- 
ganization would be somewhat along the 
lines of the Future Farmers of America, 
now sponsored by the agriculture edu- 
cation groups. It is hoped that the Coun- 
cil can be instrumental in organizing lo- 
cal and state chapters in every state with 
national headquarters in Washington and 
a national convention every year in some 
central place in the United States. Tihis 
is a project which will need the support 
and help of every business teacher asso- 
ciation in the United States if we are to 
build a young people’s organization which 


is really effective in educating for citi 
zenship, economic efficiency, and for in 
dependent living. 

If business teacher associations through 
out the country will give their suppor: 
to the Council in these activities by con 
tinuing their membership in the Counci 
and by getting those associations whic 
are not members to become members, i 
is believed that we can organize a na 
tional b6édy of young people who wil 
know how to go about the job of be 
coming self-supporting and who will knov 
how to take their place in the social an 
civic activities of their communities. 

As education for defense becomes 
more vital factor in the total educationa 
program, the Council is undertaking a 
study to determine wherein the various 
affiliated associations may  participat« 
more effectively in formulating plans fo: 
business education in national defense. 

All of these activities take money t 
plan and organize. The Council operate 
on a very small budget (see the Treas 
urer’s report in the September 1940 is 
sue of the JouRNAL). The activities pro 
posed are important. The Council need 
the full support of teacher organization 
everywhere. Please discuss the progran 
of the Council fully with your associatio: 
and encourage and urge them to suppor! 
the Council in these undertakings whicl 
are of national significance and which wil 
accrue to the advantage of teachers every 
where.—Hamden L. Forkner, President 
National Council for Business Education 


Shall There Be Federal Aid For Business Education? 


On February 23, 1917 the 64th Congress 
of the United States took one of the 
most significant steps for education in its 
history when it passed the Smith-Hughes 
law providing for federal aid to the states 
for vocational education. Subsequent con- 
gressional action has extended the pro- 
visions of the original act until today ap- 
proximately twenty-one million dollars is 
available from federal funds for the pro- 
motion and development of vocational 
education, for training of teachers, for 
supervision, administration, and research. 

One of the most significant factors, 
however, has been that during all this 
period of development, little attention has 
been given to the development of business 
education through federal aid, and yet 
vocational business education looms large 
in the total program of vocational educa- 
tion in this country. 

The number of workers engaged in 
business and the related fields constitutes 
a large percentage of the total workers in 
this country. 

To what can we attribute this lack of 
promotion and development in the field of 
public business education? 

One of the chief causes has been that 
until recent years the young person, who 
was well trained, was able to secure office 
or store work of one kind or another 
upon completion of high school courses; 
and business teachers and the public in 
general has felt that the job was already 
taken care of without additional help 
from federal subsidy. 

Then, too, the wording of the voca- 
tional education act itself provides spe- 
cifically for funds for the paving of sal- 
aries of teachers, supervisors, or directors 
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In order that we may have studied judg- 
ment regarding the issue of federal aid, 
those interested are requested to submit 
brief articles of from 500-1500 words sup- 
porting or condemning federal aid. These 
will appear in forthcoming issues of the 
Journal. Send articles to Hamden L. 
Forkner, president of the National Council, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 





of agricultural subjects, for trade, indus- 
trial and home economics subjects and 
for the preparation of teachers of agri- 
cultural, trade, industrial and home eco- 
nomics subjects, with no mention of busi- 
ness education as such. The fact that 
business teachers are not included in either 
of the provisions while the others have 
been so included has resulted in the em- 
ployment by almost every state of well 
qualified supervisors of agricultural, home 
economics, and trade and industrial edu- 
cation. Consequently only a very few 
states have employed state supervisors of 
business education. 

With the enactment of the George- 
Deen legislation in 1936, provision was 
made for including the distributive occu- 
pations by providing for the sum of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 to be used for 
salaries and travel expenses of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of and mainte- 
nance of teacher-training in this field. In 
other words, of the total sum of $21,000,- 
000 available for the various fields of vo- 
cational education, one phase of business 
education receives approximately $1,200,- 


000 which is to provide for all aspects oi 
the program in the distributive occupa 
tions only. 

With the almost uniform requirement 
of business today which demands that 
entering workers be over 18 years of age, 
and further that most young people com 
plete their secondary education before 
that time, there is an imperative need for 
vocational schools and classes on the post- 
high school, part-time, and extension level 
to prepare young people for entrance 
upon business occupations and for the up- 
grading of those already employed. This 
is an area of education which needs pro- 
motion and development with the aid of 
federal funds. Funds will not be forth- 
coming, however, unless there is unified 
action on the part of the various profes- 
sional business education associations and 
business leaders to demand either special 
appropriations or an equitable share of 
the present $21,000,000 allotment on the 
basis of occupational census. 

Such action must be taken immediately 
if business education is to fulfill its obli- 
gations to the young people of this coun- 
try. It is believed that if business educa- 
tors will unite on a sound platform and 
adopt a program of vocational business 
education which will meet the needs of 
business and young people, that the pres- 
ent vocational education acts may be 
amended to include this much-needed pro- 
gram and provide for reimbursement of 
teachers, supervisors, and for teacher- 
training in business and the distributive 
fields. 

However, before the National Council 
for Business Education, which is set up 
as a policy-making body for the various 
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member associations, takes any action to 
promote legislation in favor of federal 
aid to business education, it is necessary 
that a majority of the membership of the 
National Council approve of such action. 

The administrative board of the Na- 
tional Council, at its meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on August 24, approved the plan 


of submitting a ballot to the various asse- 
ciations which are members of the Coun- 
cil on which they can express the point 
of view of the membership of the asso- 
ciation regarding f federal aid. When the 
majority of the association membership 
has returned the ballot, the administrative 
board will be guided accordingly. 


The statement below has been approved 
by the administrative board of the Coun- 
cil. Please present this problem to your 
association and request that action be 
taken at the next business meeting of 
your association, and forward your re- 
plies to Hamden L. Forkner, president 
of the Council. 


FEDERAL AID TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PROPOSED QUESTIONNAIRE TO MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for BUSINESS EDUCATION 





In order that the Administrative Board of the National 
Covncil for Business Education may act for the majority re- 
garding federal aid to business education, will you please an- 
swer the questions on this page as completely as possible. 


Statement of the Problem 


One of the phases of business education is vocational prep- 
aration. With the extension of business education to the 13th 
year and to the junior college, the vocational phases become 
more specific and significant. Many communities are not alert 
to the problems of business education beyond the high-school 
level. Other communities are not in a position to financially 
support such a program without some assistance. 


Experience in other areas of vocational education have con- 
clusively shown that the granting of federal aid for the pur- 
pose of promotion and development of vocational programs 
through provisions for state directors and supervisors and 
through grants-in-aid have been very effective in getting sound 
programs under way. The granting of federal funds for teach- 
ers and directors has provided state directors in all states in the 
fields of agriculture, home economics, and trade and industrial 
education. This has resulted in comprehensive programs in each 
of the states in these three divisions of vocational education. 


Proposed Statement of Policy for Sponsorship 
by the National Council for Business Education 


Inasmuch as business education is one of the important 
phases of vocational education, and as changed economic and 
social conditions have made it advisable and desirable to ex- 
tend the training of business workers to the post-high school 
level; and, inasmuch as local communities for the most part are 
not in a position financially to support these extended programs, 
and as state leadership is needed to promote the development 
of such training, and, further, that state programs of placement 
of students are needed and must be developed as state pro- 
grams, the National Council for Business Education, represent- 
ing all of the major business-teacher associations and most of 
the minor ones, proposes to sponsor the necessary legislation 
for federal aid to business education for the following specific 
purposes : 

1. for the promotion and development of publicly supported 
post-high school programs of business education of less than 
college grade of a vocational nature. 

2. for the payment of salaries of teachers, instructors, super- 
visors, and placement directors in the publicly supported 
post-high school programs. 

3. for the payment of salaries of state directors of business 
education whose duties shall be to promote and develop busi- 
ness education in general, with special emphasis on the promo- 
tion and development of post-high school and extension pro- 
grams including the distributive occupations. 





QUESTIONNAIRE 





Number of regular members in good standing 


Name of person returning the questionnaire..................... 


Office now held by person returning the questionnaire............ 


The answers to the questions below were secured by: 


action taken by the membership at a business meeting. Number Yes ————— 


— action of the executive board of the association 


Number No — 


———— action of a special committee appointed for the purpose 


———— a vote taken of the membership (Please submit copy of ballot.) 


—— other (Please indicate the method in detail.) 
Question: 


Does the above named association approve 
broblem and the accompanying statements of policy? 


Yes —- No ———— 





> the general statement of proposed policy as stated in the attached statement of the 


If the answer is no, indicate below the point of view of the above named association, 


———— There should be no form of federal aid to business education at any level ,other than the present setup in the United 


States Office of Education for research. 


—— Federal aid to business education should be limited to the present aid to training for the distributive occupations. 


———— Onur association believes it would be desirable to get the aid, but we fear federal control and prefer to do without the 


aid and remain free from control. 


-———— We believe state directors partly paid from federal funds would be desirable, but do not believe the aid is needed 
the other developmental or promotional work, such as post-high school programs. 


~———— Our association believes that federal aid to business education on the post-high school level would interfere with the 
present programs of business schools and business colleges of a non-public nature. 


———— Our association believes that the granting of federal aid to business education for post-high school students is not needed, 
inasmuch as the present needs are being adequately cared for by private business schools and private business colleges. 


———— (Other points of view not listed above) 
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“The Electromatic is certainly the easiest machine in 
the world to operate,” says Miss Velma Crismon, winner 
of the Stowell Trophy. “The feather-light touch practi- 
cally eliminates muscular aches caused by high speed 
work, and that in turn promotes accuracy. It was a 
lucky day for me when I was first introduced to the 
Electromatic Writing Machine.” 

Business executives also appreciate the speed and 
accuracy which the Electromatic All-electric Writing 


inner of the Stowell ‘Trophy 
praises the speed of the | 


ELECTROMATIC 


All-electrie | 
Writing Machine | 


Miss Velma Crismon, of Tacoma, Washington, winner of the 
Stowell Trophy, seated at her Electromatic. Miss Crismon 
also won 5 separate events on the Electromatic in the 1940 
Commercial Schools Contest. 

























Machine provides. The demand for this machine is 
nation wide. Businesses large and small have proved 
that in addition to faultless print work, and increased 


carbon copies, the Electromatic brings about a definite 


saving of time and money. 

Meet the increasing demand for Electromatic trained 
operators by installing these modern writing machines 
in your school. 

Write or call for detailed information today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Federation Convention Plans 


B. F. Williams, president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation 
has announced that the program for the 
1940 convention which will be held in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, from December 
26 to 28, will be built around the gen- 
eral theme of “Clarifying the Objectives 
of Business Education.” Departmental 
and round-table chairmen are hard at 
work on the development of an outstand- 


ing program. 

Friday evening, December 27, is the 
night set aside, as in the past, for meet- 
ings of individual organizations and 


groups. Any group wishing to sponsor a 
dinner or a meeting on that evening and 
to have it included on the printed pro- 
gram for the convention should com- 
municate with the president at Capital 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The local committee under the 
chairmanship of Paul Moser, Moser 
School, Chicago, will be glad to assist in 
obtaining facilities for such meetings. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board 
on August 17, it was decided that ad- 
mission to the meetings during the con- 
vention should be by badge in fairness 
to the members who pay their dues. 

Among the amendments to the constitu- 
tion which will be submitted to Feder- 
ation members for final approval at the 
business session is an amendment propos- 
ing the establishment of a college de- 
partment. At present there are two de- 
partments—secondary schools department 
and private schools department. If the 
amendment is approved, the new college 
department will elect a representative to 
the Executive Board and share in the 
presidency of the Federation every third 
years. 

The Executive Board has been studying 
proposals which it has received for the 
creation of a new round-table on distribu- 
tive education, which, if approved, will be 
included in the program for 1940. 


® 
Tri-State Association Meeting 


A large attendance of members from 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia and a splendid program were re- 


sponsible for the success of the annual 
fall convention of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. The meet- 


ings were held at the William Penn Hotel 


in Pittsburgh on October 4 and 5 and 
were under the direction of W. B. EI- 
liott of Wheeling, West Virginia, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

The convention opened Friday night 
with a reception and dance under the 


chairmanship of Anna Cole of P ittsburgh. 
Elizabeth Seberry of Pittsburgh was in 
charge of the exhibits which were on 
display Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing. 

_ Following registration Saturday morn- 
ing, four ‘sectional meetings were held. 
They included a bookkeeping and cleri- 
cal practice section under the chairman- 


ship of R. J. Worley; a consumer edu- 
cation and social business section with 
x R. Fisher as leader; a section on 


salesmanship and distributive education 
under the direction of Dart Ellsworth 
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and the private school section with H. 
M. Maukert as _ leader. 
H. A. Freedlander was chairman ot 


the luncheon which was held from 12:15 


to 1:20. The afternoon was devoted to 
the secretarial section in charge of Ethel 
Farrell and D. D. Lessenberry. 

Officers of the Association, in addi- 
tion to President Elliott, are first vice- 
president, Alan C. Lloyd, Munhall High 
School, Munhall, Pennsylvania; second 
vice-president, Elizabeth Seberry, Lang- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; treasurer, Robert L. Fawcett, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Zelma Bundy, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Executive Committee consists of 


Institute of 


Kennard E. 


Ely, Carnegie 
Pittsburgh; 


Margaret H. 
Technology, 


Goodman, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Chio; Elmer G. Miller, Director of 
Commercial Education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh; F. H. Sumrall, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, and R. J. Worley, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh. 


* 
New England Meeting 
The New 


mercial Teachers’ 
39th annual convention on 
vember 23rd at the Charles Hayden 
Memorial Building, College of Business 
Administration Boston University, 
ton, Massachusetts. 

This year there 
sectional meetings 
four, since the machine 
will be combined with 
and secretarial sections. 

Carl Birmingham, Newton High School, 
Newton, Massachusetts, will be chair- 
man of the bookkeeping and machine 
practice section; Raymond S. Dower of 
the Wakefield High School, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts, will direct the consumers 
economics section and Ethel N. Park- 
hurst, Classical High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, will act as chairman of 
the secretarial and machine practice sec- 
tion. 

The main address of the afternoon ses- 
sion will be given by Charles G. Reig- 
ner, president of The HH. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Officers of the association 
dent, Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; first 
vice-president, Mary Stuart, Brighton 
High School, Brighton, Massachusetts; 
second vice-president, Bruce F. Jeffery, 

F. Brown Junior High School, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts; secretary, William 
O. Holden, Pawtucket High School, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray 
3urke, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
Edgar Lakey, Rogers High School, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

Executive Board members include Jo- 
seph J. Cantalupi, Senior High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts; Mildred ie 
O’Leary, Swampscott High School, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts; and Eliot R. 
Duncan, Holten High School, Danvers, 
Massachusetts. 


England High School Com- 
Association will hold its 
Saturday, No- 


Bos- 


will be three morning 
instead of the usual 
practice section 
the bookkeeping 


are: presi- 








Southern Association Convention 


With “The Future of Business Educa- 
tion in the South” as the general en 
the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
will open for a three-day session at the 
\ndrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, with a Fellowship Dinner, Thurs- 
day night, November 28. Guest ‘speakers 
at the dinner will include Dr. Benjamin 
k. Haynes of the University of Tennessee, 
who will discuss “An Appeal to Sch 
\dministrators, School Supervisors, and 
Teachers of Business Subjects to Recog- 
nize the Changing Pattern of Business 
Education.” His address will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion by Professor I). 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. McKee Fisk, 
University of North 
the first general session Friday morning 
with a discussion of “Business Education 
in the Small High School.” He will be 
followed by Miss Esta Ross Stuart, Co- 
lumbia University, who will have as her 
topic “The Place of Typewriting and 
Shorthand in Business Education in the 
Future.” Closing speaker for the first 
session will be Dr. Richard E. Jagg ers, 
Director of Teacher Training and Certifi- 
cation in Kentucky, and Director of the 
Cooperative Study of Reciprocity in the 
South. He will speak on “Business 
Teacher Education and Reciprocal Rela- 
tions.” 

Henry 
College, 
Business 


ool 


College, 
will open 


Woman's 
Carolina, 


Harrup of the George [l’eabody 
and Chief B. Frank Kvker of the 
Education Service, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, 1). C., will be the 
speakers at the Friday luncheon.  Sec- 
tional meetings for private business 
schools, public schools, and colleges and 
universities will follow the luncheon. The 
main address at Friday night’s banquet 
will be by Joseph Roemer of the 
Peabody College. 


George 


centering around the 
social business subjects, secretarial sub- 
jects, accounting, distributive education, 
and consumer education will take up the 
first part of Saturday morning’s session. 
Following these discussions, J. H. Dodd, 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, and Mr. Kyker will ad- 
dress the members at a general session. 

It is suggested that 
attend the convention write 
following hotels for reservations : 
Jackson Hotel, Hotel Hermitage 
well House, Noel House, Tulane Hotel, 
Savoy Hotel, Sam Davis Hotel, James 
Robertson Hotel. These have been listed 


Panel discussions 


those planning to 
to any of the 
Andrew 

Max- 


‘in order of their nearness to headquarters 


hotel—the Andrew Jackson. 


s 
Meeting of Junior College Association 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


Feb. 27 to March 1, 1941, according to 
announcement by Walter C. Eells of 
Washington, D. C., secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago will be the ban- 


quet speaker Friday evening, Feb. 28. 
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Stillwater Appoints Dr. Holley 


Succeeding Dr. McKee Fisk as head of 
the department of business education at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College at Still- 
water, Oklahoma, is Dr. J. Andrew Hol- 
ley, former deputy administrator of the 
National Youth Administration for Okla- 
homa. 

Associated with the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education for the past 
thirteen years, Dr. Holley was chief high 





school inspector and director of curricu- 
lum at the time of his leave of absence to 
accept the post of NYA administrator in 
1939. He acted as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing of the Oklahoma State Board of Edu- 
cation, from 1934 to 1939, and in the 
same capacity on the Commission of 
Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools from 1936 through 1938. He is 
the present chairman of the Child Educa- 
tion Section of the National Safety Con- 
gress. 

A graduate of the University of Col- 
orado, Dr. Holley received his Master 
of Arts degree from Columbia University 
where he did further study as a Teach- 
ers College fellow. 

= 


Walker Accepts State Position 


George Thomas Walker, assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting and business admin- 
istration at the Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, last year, 
has been appointed State Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, a new position in 
the Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

A graduate of Louisiana State Normal 
College at Natchitoches, Mr. Walker re- 
ceived his Master of Science degree in 
the College of Commerce at Louisiana 
State University, where he was a teach- 
ing fellow in accounting. He also did 
advanced graduate work at the University 
while acting as an instructor in accounting 
for several summer sessions. 

Mr. Walker went to Northeast Junior 
College in Monroe, Louisiana in 1936 as 
an instructor in commerce, and became 
head of the commerce department the fol- 
lowing year. He was also an assistant 
professor of business administration at 
Southeastern Louisiana College in Ham- 
mond. He is author of the recently pub- 
lished book Correct Typewriting Style, 
as well as of numerous articles for pro- 
fessional magazines. 
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Miss Plimpton Accepts New Position 


Ruth J. Plimpton, formerly teacher of 
secretarial training at Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton, California, has accepted 
a position in the Department of Business 
Education at the San Francisco Junior 
College in San Francisco, California. 

This past summer Miss Plimpton of- 
fered a course in secretarial training at 
Gregg College in Chicago, and the previ- 
ous summer a course in office machines at 
Teachers College, Columbia, where she 
also acted as research assistant to Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner. She is a member 
of the executive board of the N. E. A 
Department of Business Education. 





Miss Plimpton received her Ph. B. de- 
gree in Commerce and Administration 
at the University of Chicago and her 
Master of Arts degree in Education at 
the University of Southern California. 

3efore going to Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, Miss Plimpton taught at the John 
Muir Junior High School, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, and in the commerce department 
of North High School in Des Moines. 


« 
Copeland on Mary Washington Faculty 


Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland, formerly 
assistant professor of education at the 
ee |S Yong Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Florida, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the department of com- 
merce at Mary Washington College in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Dr. Copeland received his B.S. degree 
and his M.A. degree at the University 
of Florida, and the degree of Doctor of 
Education from New York University. 
He has taught for several years in the 
public schools of Florida, and last summer 
was visiting instructor at the Women’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina. He is the author of many articles 
published in professional magazines. 


e 
Crawford-Liguori 


T. James Crawford has resigned his 
position as instructor in business educa- 
tion at the Johnstown Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, to accept a position as in- 
structor in the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Frank E. Liguori, an 
instructor at Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, will fill the position at Johns- 
town vacated by Mr. Crawford. 


Hanna Takes New Position 


Dr. J® Marshall Hanna will succeed F u- 
gene I). Pennell, who died in June, as 
head of the department of business edu- 
cation at Western State Teachers Cul- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Dr. Hanna 
was assistant professor of business edu- 
cation at Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, last year and taught 
graduate courses at the University of 
Nebraska this past summer. 





A graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, Dr. Hanna completed work ior 
his Master of Arts degree at Colum)ia 
University and Harvard University. Le 
received his doctorate in Education from 
New York University. Previous to go- 
ing to Mary W ashington College, he 
taught in secondary schools at Humboldt, 
Nebraska, and at Fort Lee, New Jersey. 


e 
Davison Assumes Chicago Post 


Hurford H. Davison has resigned his 
position as Supervisor of Distributive 
Education for the State of New York to 
accept a comparable post as Supervisor of 
Distributive Education or Retailing Co- 
ordinator for the Board of Education in 
Chicago. 

Previous to accepting the New York 
State appointment, Mr. Davison had ex- 
tended business training in retailing to 
qualify him for the position. He was em- 
ployed by Lord and Taylor department 
store in New York City, ‘holding the 
positions of section manager, floor super- 
intendent, assistant employment manager, 
employment manager and assistant mer- 
chandise manager. He was assistant di- 
visional merchandise manager for Mandel 
Brothers in Chicago, and personnel di- 
rector for Hahne and Company in New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Davison gained his teaching exper- 
ience at the University of Newark and ai 
the summer sessions of Cornell University 
and the New York University School of 
Retailing. He received his Ph.B. degree 
from the University of Chicago, and his 
Master of Business Administration de- 
gree from the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


In developing the distributive education fe 


program in the Chicago schools, Mr. 
Davison reports the initiation of a cooper- 


ative plan of retail training on the thir- | 


teenth and fourteenth year level, and the 
expansion of the evening school program. 
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Farris Secretary of Southern Association 


Kermit D. Farris of the Leon High 
School in Tallahassee, Florida, has been 
appointed to the office of secretary of 
the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

While director of the Business Educa- 
tion Bulletin Committee at the University 
of Florida this summer, Mr. Farris super- 





vised the preparation of a bulletin for the 
State Department of Education which was 
published October 1. A graduate of the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce at 
3owling Green, Kentucky, Mr. Farris 
has done graduate work at the University 
of Tennessee and the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has taught at the South Bend 
3usiness College in South Bend, Indiana; 
at Clermont High School in Clermont, 


Florida; and at Ocala High School in 
Ocala, Florida. 

Overbey-Medlin 

John W. Overbey, head of the depart- 


ment of business administration at the 
Tennessee Wesleyan Junior College in 
Athens, Tennessee, has announced the 
appointment of Louise Medlin, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, to assist him in the com- 
mercial department. 

A graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1939, Miss Medlin was head of 
the commercial department of the Jacks- 
boro High School in Jacksboro, Tennes- 
see, last year. She has had practical busi- 
ness experience in the office of the Com- 
mercial Credit Company in Knoxville, and 
in the office of the personnel service at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Overbey was awarded his master’s 
degree in business administration at the 
university of Texas, Austin, Texas, in 
August. His advancement in the field 
of business education since his gradua- 
tion from Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky, in 1934, has been 
unusual, While taking graduate work at 
Murray State Teachers College, Mr. 
Overbey was head of the Adult Com- 
mercial School in Murray, and _ later 
taught typewriting in the commercial de- 
partment at the college. He served as 
head of the commercial department of 
the Murray High School, a position which 
he resigned to become assistant profes- 
sor in the department of business admin- 
istration of the Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Saline, Kansas. He left this lat- 
ter post to take up his present duties at 
Tennessee Wesleyan College. 

@ 


page at Oklahoma University 


C. Callarman, formerly of the Ok- 
cox A. and M. College in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, will teach this year in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma. He is taking the place of C. 
Guy Brown who is training with the Ok- 
lahoma National Guard. 
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Cansler on Westminster Faculty 


Russell N. Cansler has accepted an ap- 
pointment as head of the department_of 
business education at Westminster Col- 
lege in New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cansler has been working for his 
doctor’s degree this past year at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh where he held a 
teaching fellowship. A graduate’ of 
3owling Green College of Commerce and 
Law in Bowling Green, Kentucky, he at- 
tended Atlanta Law School and received 





his master’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity. He was formerly a teacher at the 
Haverstraw High School in Haverstraw 


New York. 


@ 
Wanous Receives Doctorate 


S. J. Wanous, head of the department 
of business education at the University 
of Arizona, was awarded his Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Pittsburgh in 
August. 

Mr. Wanous_ attended Whitewater 
(Wisconsin) State Teachers College and 
the University of Iowa, and before ac- 
cepting his present position, was head 
of the department of commerce at New 
Mexico Normal University. He is the 
author of two books in secretarial train- 
ing and has contributed a number of ar- 
ticles to current publications. 

* 


Joseph Donovan Advanced 


Joseph F. Donovan has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Tupper 
Lake, New York, filling the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Robert E. 
Minnich last spring. Mr. Donovan was 
formerly head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Tupper Lake High School. 





Before going to Tupper Lake in 1931, 
Mr. Donovan organized the commercial 
department in the Indian Lake High 
School, Indian Lake, New York, and 
taught there for two years. A graduate 
of Plattsburgh Normal School, he re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Albany State 
Teachers College znd his Master of Arts 
degree from New York University. 





Summersgill to Bryanz College 


Robert W. Summersgill has resigned 
his position as instructor in secretarial 
science at the University of Akron to 
accept an appointment as head of the 
typewriting department at Bryant College 
in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Previous to his appointment at Akron 
three years ago Mr. Summersgill was de- 





head at the 


partment Oakmont High 
School, Oakmont, Pennsylvania, and at 
the Monongahela High School in Maple- 
town, Pennsylvania. He has had several 
year’s practical business experience as 
salesman and inspector. He was graduat- 
ed from Grove Citv College in 1933 
with a degree of B.S. in C. and received 
his Master of Letters degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1939. 
s 
Dr. Katenkamp Advanced 


Dr. Chester H. Katenkamp, head of the 
commercial department at the Forrest 
Park High School in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, for the past twelve years, has been 
appointed acting vice-principal of the 
Patterson Park High School in that city. 

Dr. Katenkamp began his teaching 
career in the elementary schools of Bal- 
timore and later became principal of the 
Western Evening School there. In 1938 
he was appointed an instructor at East- 
ern University in that city and this sum- 
mer acted as principal of the Baltimore 
City College summer school. 

A graduate of Baltimore Teachers’ 
Training School, Dr. Katenkamp received 
his B.S. degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and his M.A. degree from George 
Washington University. In 1932 he re- 
ceived his doctorate from Johns Hopkins 
University and in 1938 was awarded an 
LL.B. degree from the University of 
Baltimore. 

+ 


Miss Humphrey to Greensboro 


Frances Humphrey has resigned as 
head of the commercial department of 
Parker District School in Greenville, 
South Carolina, to accept a position as 
instructor in shorthand and typing at 
Senior High School in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. Her appointment fills the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Vir- 
ginia Cohoon to become Coordinator of 
Distributive Education in the city schools 
of Burlington, North Carolina. 

Miss Humphrey is a graduate of East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College in 
Richmond, Kentucky, and of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky where she has taken 
graduate work. This past summer, she 
assisted William A. Richards, head of the 
business department of the Greensboro 
(North Carolina) city schools, in the 
formation of a business education pro- 
gram at Asheville Teachers College in 
North Carolina. 
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In 20 Lesson Periods 
You Can Teach 


HOW TO USE 
THE CALCULATOR AND 
THE COMPTOMETER 


By JAMES R. MEEHAN 
Hunter College, New York City 


Both Key-Driven Machines 
Are Covered in One Text 


List Price, $.36 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


FEATURES 


1. A basic skill training on the Burroughs Calculator 
and the Felt and Tarrant Comptometer in twenty les- 


sons. 
e 


2. Each lesson is clearly,arranged in three achieve- 
ment units. The first contains all new learning, re 
view, and testing. Levels two and three contain addi 
tional skill practice. All students progress to a new 


lesson each day. 
& 


3. All instructional and work material is in the text. 
Perforated pages for tearing out; blank spaces for 


answers. 
+. 


4. Techniques are explained and illustrated. Basic 
skill is applied to problems from actual business sit 


uations. 
e 


5. The self-teaching features and the rapid learning 
pace make this an ideal text for the rotation plan or 


for a brief course by any plan. 
@ 


6. Teacher’s Manual contains teaching suggestions 
and answers to problems. 























Complete Pay Koll Training 


WITH THE 


® SCHOOL a Mh New 


BUSINESS 
pathfinder 


COURSE IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACCOUNTING 


The Only Course Offering 
Training and Practice in 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTING 
“WAGE & HOUR’ REGULATIONS 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 






Essential in Every Complete 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Course 


ASK US ABOUT AN EVALUATION SET 
Charles R.Hadley Gompany 


pathfinder COURSES IN LOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 
550 North Los Angeles St. » » Los Angeles, California 
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9 ‘ NEW TRI-GUARD WAY 

+c » Guides slide on three 

\\ > A rods which act as a 
XN Ne nge — “sway-check.”’ Contents 





cannot slump and in- 
dexing is always visible. 





@- ‘aoa 





HE REALLY “GOT TOLD” 


The “‘umpteenth” time the boss bawled out the office girl because 
she couldn't find some papers was’ once too often. He really 
“got told’’ about that ‘‘miserable old file and out-of-date system 
we have to use.” 


So-0-0-0 . . . the boss installed Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard files 
and the Safeguard filing plan, which makes it easy for anyone to 
file or find. Go to our local dealer who will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to show you how this equipment and system will save 
work, time and money . . . or write direct to us for information. 











Globe-Wernicke 


(Otfarerlalar-heMmelarce 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Education Week Observance 


In keeping with present world events, 
the general theme for the twentieth an- 
nual observance of American Education 
Week this year will be Education for the 
Common Defense. The week of Novem- 
ber 10-16 has been selected for this 
year’s observance. 

The National Education Association has 
announced the following daily topics for 
the week: 


November 10—Enriching Spiritual Life 

November 11—Strengthening Civic Loy- 
alties 

November 12—Financing 
cation 

November 13—Developing Human Ke- 
sources 

November 14—Safeguarding Natural 
Resources 

November 15 — Perpetuating Individual 
Liberties 

November 16—Building 
curity 


Public Edu- 


Economic Se- 


Materials to assist communities and 
schools in the observance have been pre- 
pared by the National Education Associ- 
ation. They include a booklet on Edu- 
cation for Common Defense, a handbook 
of American Education Techniques, fold- 
ers containing suggestions for presenta- 
tion of the topics at various school levels, 
and combinations of these material in 
packets for different school levels. These 
materials may be obtained by writing to 
the National Education Association, 1201 
a Street, N. W., Washington, 
OG. 


Advanced Office Practice 
in New York State 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation has just announced that a second 
year of credit in office practice may be 
used to satisfy the requirements of the 
New York State Regents’ certificate. This 
advanced course in office practice should 
have as its objective the development of 
fairly marketable skill in the operation 
ot various types of modern office ap- 
pliances. 


It should provide adequate opportunity 
for mastery of the operation of the par- 
ticular kinds of machines for which the 
pupils are best adapted. Pupils who, 
in the elementary office practice course, de- 
monstrated marked ability in the operation 
of the Dictaphone or Ediphone, for ex- 
ample, should be encouraged to specialize 
in learning to operate accurately and rap- 
idly that type of equipment. 

_ Vocational standards should be estab- 
lished in order that graduates may ob- 
tain and hold office positions that require 
a high degree of efficiency in machine 
operation. 

The additional time now provided for 
office practice should enable schools of- 
fering courses in this field to supply mod- 
ern business offices with machine opera- 
tors who are capable of ‘earning their 
salary the first day of employment with- 
out additional training. 


OCTOBER, 1940. 


New Library for Babson Institute 


Many educators, librarians, and deans 
of colleges and schools of business admin- 
istration attended the recent dedication of 
the $200,000 Babson Institute Library at 
Babson Park, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

The two-story and basement building 
of red brick with a white-columned por- 
tico, is Georgian in spirit, and dominates 





Babson Institute Library 


the 300-acre campus. The library has a 
work laboratory, and is designed to meet 
the special requirements of the Institute’s 
educational program which departs from 
the traditional methods of formalized in- 
struction for business. It differs in many 
respects from the ordinary college li- 
brary. Students work at their individual 
desks in specialized libraries for produc- 
tion, distribution and finance, surrounded 
by the books they need. 
o 
New Home for Detroit School 


The Detroit Commercial College started 
its thirty-eighth year this fall in new 
quarters in the Book Building, overlook- 
ing Washington Boulevard in Detroit. The 
school’s executive offices are on the main 
floor in the building while classrooms, li- 
brary and faculty offices are located on 
the sixth floor. R. J. Maclean is presi- 
dent of the school. 

* 


Woodbury Teacher and Student 
Publish Cartoon Service 


Proving that the average person wants 
to learn good English, more than 150 
city newspapers and approximately 100 
school publications in eleven western 
states are now publishing the cartoon 
service, “Speech Slants,” to help correct 
common English errors. 

Domingo Pena, Woodbury College art 


student and 1939 winner of the art divi-’ 


sion of the American Magazine National 
Youth Forum, is collaborating with Pro- 
fessor H. Phelps Gates, director of the 
Woodbury College journalism  depart- 
ment in Los Angeles, in preparing the 
cartoons. 





Editor's Note: With the thought that 
business teachers and their students will 
be interested in “Speech Slants,’ the 
Journal has arranged with Woodbury 
College to print some of the cartoons in 
this magazine. 








Terminal Education Conferences 


Twenty junior college conferences 
ranging across the country from New 
York and Boston to Los Angeles and 
Portland, Oregon, are being conducted 
this fall by the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education in coopera- 
tion with individual junior colleges and 
with regional associations. Supplement- 
ing four similar conferences held last 
spring, they are intended to reach vir- 
tually all the 600 junior colleges in the 
United States. Objectives are to inter- 
pret the need for terminal education on 
the junior college level, to secure judg- 
ments as to outstanding problems, to ex- 
plain procedures, and to discuss institu- 
tional cooperation. 


United States Typists 
Bow to Canadian Team 


Leading from the very start, the Ca- 
nadian National Typing Team had pound- 
ed their way to a decisive victory over 
the United States when, after 14 days 
and nights of incessant key-tapping, the 
last of more than 3,300,000 words were 
written in the 1940 International Type- 
writing Marathon at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition in Toronto, Ontario, on 
September 8. 

The Canadians consistently outwrote 
the American team in both speed and ac- 
curacy, recapturing the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Trophy and_ gaining 
possession for one year of the Cromwell 
Cup for Supremacy in _ International 
Typewriting. The trophy was donated 
for the event by James H. R. Cromwell, 
former United States Minister to Ottawa, 
who officially started this year’s contest 
in a novel, long-distance telephone speech 
from Camden, New Jersey. 

Taking turns 24 hours daily at the key- 
board of a single machine and transcrib- 
ing H. G. Well’s Outline of History, 
the Canadians wrote 1,706,778 words dur- 
ing the Marathon’s 324 hours, made 52,- 
034 errors, and emerged with a net score 
of 1,654,744. Their American opponents 
produced 1,598,133 words, were penalized 
60,425 errors and scored 1,537,708. 


Shorthand Prognostic Test 


A shorthand aptitude test has just been 
set up by Paul L. Turse of Peekskill 
High School, New York, and published 
by the World Book Company. 

Several previous attempts have been 
made to organize prognostic test mate- 
rial in the field of shorthand. Mr. Turse’s 
material is unusually interesting and all 
teachers of shorthand will find the test 
useful. 

e 


New Courses at Miami School 


The Walsh School of Business Science, 
Miami, Florida, recently announced two 
new intensive training courses—Medical 
Secretarial Training under the direction 
of Dr. George Foster Fiske, Jr. and Legal 
Secretarial Training under the direction 
of Gladys M. Strom, supervisor of the 
secretarial department. 
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TRAINING 
FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 


Boston University 


EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book 


| 


that would prepare students to do efficient office work by | 


giving them not only thorough grasp of needed skills and knowl- 


edge of office activities, but also real understanding of the rea- | 
sons for doing specific tasks and the larger objectives of these | 


tasks. Here is a book, based on successful business experience, 
plus actively successful teaching experience, which answers these 
demands. 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Faunce and Nichols 


HE whole scope of the secretary's work—her routine and | 


equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, | 


and repository of information—is covered both from informational 
and an inspirational viewpoint. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


Blocker 


IVES a broad understanding of the fundamental problems of 

cost control and accounting as they apply to all types of busi- 
ness units and to the important divisions of each enterprise. Special 
emphasis is given to budgetary control. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 











COMMERCIAL 


TWO LAW TEXTS 


Standard Law Text 


for three to five Semester Courses 


by A. Lincoln Lavine, Chairman Law Department, St. John’s Uni- 
versity School of Commerce and John P. Maloney, Vice-Dean, 
St. John’s University School of Law. 


Manual On Commercial Law 


for Short Course Teaching 
by A, LINCOLN LAVINE 


These books, by active practitioners and edu- 
cators with over 25 years’ experience, are 
written for university schools of commerce and 
for C.P.A. review courses. They are invaluable 
to high schools as a reference work. The text 
matter, authoritative in the highest degree, is 
supported with teaching aids, achievement tests 
and questions and answers from C.P.A. exami- 
nations in commercial law. 

We invite inquiries from schools seeking to 
establish commercial law courses or to modern- 
ize or increase present schedules. Every cooper- 
ation is extended to make the use of these texts 
effective. Send for descriptive literature and in- 
spection copies. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Woolworth Building New York City 



















fAnnouncin g 


the Publication of 


Mathematics of 
Accounting and Finance 


(in two volumes) 
These texts are designed for those who desire a course in Business 
Mathematics on a college level. 


Volume I - Basic Mathematics 

Since arithmetic is the basis of all mathematics, a good arithmetical 
and algebraic background is presented in the belief that a thorough 
understanding of these essentials will greatly facilitate comprehen- 
sion of their applications to practical business arithmetic. In addi- 
tion to a review of the fundamentals of mathematics, such subjects 
as simple interest, discount, and equation of payments and set- 
tlement of accounts are presented so that the student who does not 
go beyond the first volume will possess an understanding of the 
most common mathematical problems in business practice. 


Volume II - Advanced Mathematics 

Volume II is designed to follow Volume I, or for use in courses 
where the students already possess the basic training equivalent to 
that covered in Volume I. Volume II includes a comprehensive 
treatment of compound interest and annuities, the valu- 
ation of bonds, the problem of depreciation and_ the 
application of financial mathematies to building and loan 
associations; also a thorough treatment of powers and 
roots, quadratic equations in one unknown, common 
logarithms, progressions, and the slide-rule. 


Copies will be sent to instructors 
for examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO “A CALL FOR ACTION” WITH RESPECT TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 


by Ann Brewington 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION’’ 


The fact that 482 teachers in all parts of the United States are sufficiently concerned about the inadequacies of 
our business education teacher organizations to sign the “Call for Action” statement and to make suggestions for 
eliminating some of the inefficiencies and shortcomings in those organizations is significant. 


A few of those signing the statement also sent letters containing general suggestions and comments. 
is general agreement among those teachers on the following points: 


local organizations as 
affiliated with the state 
tion should in turn be affiliated with 
should be a national organization 
formation and publications and as an 
grains for meetings and studies to be 

Few suggestions were made with 
but the majority making suggestions 
one sum and that the amount should 
trict, state, regional, and national ad 
an important factor in the apportion 
funds for the use of the local organ 
for the meetings and for carrying on 

Suggested operative procedures for 


as many 
should be 





It should be fully realized that the 
statements and proposals appearing on 
this page are solely the opinions of the 
writers, The National Council for Busi- 
ness Education is withholding judgment 
on this matter, but is ready to consider 
all suggestions. 

While the series of discussions was 
initiated by the entire editorial staff, 
the excellent has 
the responsibility of Miss Brewington. 
—Hamden L. 


National Council for Business Education 


presentation been 


Forkner, President 


There 


The majority believe that there should be 


needed; that the local organizations 
organization ; that the state organiza- 
a regional group; and that there 
serving as a clearing house for in- 
advisory council with respect to pro- 
carried on by local groups. 

respect to specific amounts for dues 
stated that dues should be paid in 
be apportioned among the local, dis- 
ministrative units. It appears that 
ment of dues is that of assuring some 
ization in providing better programs 
other professional projects. 

accomplishing many if not all of these 
G. Blackstone, Associate Professor 








objectives have been presented by E. 
of Education and Commerce, Univer sity of Southern California, 
Angeles, California; T. H. Coates, Director, Department of Commerce, New River State College, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; G. G. Hill, Director, Department of Business Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania; D. D. Lessenberry, Director, Courses in Commercial Education, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Paul O. Selby, Head, Department of Business Education, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. Each of the five plans is presented here. 


E. G. Blackstone 


Associate Professor of Education and Commerce 
The University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

1. That some twenty or thirty of the outstanding people in business education including the presidents of the major teachers 
organizations be brought together at some common center for a two or three day conference. The matter of finance is serious, 
but it may be possible for institutions to take care of the expenses, or it might be possible to ask each organization to provide a 
part of the funds. Sometimes I think that it is still too early to start a plan of action, but certainly it is not too early to start 
planning it and possibly before the fall association meetings begin to occur, some definite action may be developed to submit to 
each of our major organizations for approval and for cooperation. 

2. The National Council and the Department of Business Education both are admirably qualified by their contacts to bring 
pressure upon various national councils and commissions to include business education representatives. Of course that is ail 
the more reason that the two should be part of one major organization. 

3. A national financial plan for a national organization must be tentatively ready for consideration when this matter is 
finally brought to a focus. I recommend the plan I suggested in my article in THE JoURNAL OF BustNess Epucation whereby 
a $3.00 fee would be charged with $1.00 going to the state organization, $1.00 to the regional, and $1.00 to the national. 

4. Abandon the yearbooks and publish a series of authoritative bulletins cach devoted to a single major problem in business 
education and have that bulletin before it is printed approved by the national organization as its best statement of procedures 
available up to the present time. 





Los 


T. H. Coates 


Director, Department of Commerce 
New River State College ’ 
Montgomery, West Virginia 
_, The National Council of Business Education shall invite the National Commercial Teachers Federation and the Business 
Education Section of the Nat.onal Education Association to appoint members to serve on a joint committee which shall have 
the following functions : 

1. It shall design a constitution which will bring about the consolidation of the National Commercial Teachers Federation and 
the Business Education Section of the N. E. A. This constitution shall clearly establish the relationship between the consolidated 
National association and the various regional, state and sectional business education associations on the one hand and between the 
consolidated National and the National Education Association on the other. 


_ 2. It shall design a model constitution to be recommended to the various regional associations for adoption. This constitu- 
tion shall clearly establish the relationship between the regional and National association on the one hand and the regional and 
State associations on the other. 

3. It shall design a model constitution to be recommended to the various state associations for adoption. This constitution 
shall clearly establish the relationship between the state and regional associations and the state and National association. 


(Over please) 
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G. G. Hill 
ii Director, Department of Business Education — 
State Teachers College Maro. 
Wa Indiana, Pennsylvania Zella 
iy Mary 
‘ : . er : a leas - : —_ 2 : Arden 
Hi} A national president to preside over a National Council—salary of $5,000 for the right man. An office force be provided Ohio 
iH and expenses be allowed as required for the national office. National Council (to serve without pay) be made up of presidents a 
th of the sectional associations of the country. (National Council to be affiliated with the N. E. A.) | ie Rose A 
i Sectional associations to be administered by the presidents of the State Associations. (State associations to be affiliated wil M. es 
ee their own state educational associations.) State associations to be administered by the presidents of the district associations 1 C _ 
}) fi each state. Membership of the district associations to be made up of the business teachers of all of the schools of the district John E 
| | Each teacher pay $5.00 per year, this to be divided as follows: National office, $2.00; sectional association, $1.00; state ass. 7 
ciation, $1.00; district association, $1.00. avight : : : : , 
i Meetings might well be held as follows: district meetings in the early fall, state meetings in mid-winter, sectional meetin;s Alta Be 
ty in the spring, and meetings of the National Council as needed. oe D. Cly: 
Hie Present existing associations might well (in most cases) be the sectional associations under the new plan. This is to he'p HM. 
He ease the change over. Irving 
Queer 
Robert 
Hit Mont: 
D. D. Lessenberry hors BI 
| ‘ ; Greel 
|| Director, Courses in Commercial Education Elisabet 
1 School of Education, University of Pittsburgh nn 
i Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania P -_ 
Uucuie 
San A 
1. The responsible officers of each of the major education associations should be asked to work as a committee on tl 's —?. 
problem. F Elsa Bo: 
2. A survey should be made immediately of the returns to members made by each association for the membership dues cc l- Helen I 
i lected. It should be noted that membership numbers is of relatively little importance in deciding scope of activity or worth of L.HeB 
| service. Il. 
d 3. Consideration should be given to the possibility of establishing membership dues at, say, $5.00 a year, these dues to i- i, ] 
clude membership in the “super body” and also in at least one regional organization. These dues must also entitle the meml.r Mary F 
} to the receipt of all publications of the education associations. Note: This plan necessarily involves the problem of deciding what School 
f should be done with those of us who attend a number of regional organizations. ; be gg 
4. The possible coordination of the major publications, such as yearbooks, should be studied. Hugh Br 
{ George B 
1 Mary D. 
i Lela Br 
Paul O. Selby Kate Br 
aute, 
Head, Department of Business Education oe 
State Teachers College B — 
Kirksville, Missouri ‘ College 
i sloise Br 
Russell § 
1. In each state, consolidate the state business teachers’ associations with the state teachers’ association. wien? 
2. Permit the specialized groups to continue as they see fit. Calif, , 
_ 3. Bring about an agreement between the regional associations as to the territory they serve. Expand the Arkansas Mrs. Ma: 
Valley Association into a Southwest Association; move the Central Association west of the Missouri River (perhaps renaming Pay Me 
it Western) ; organize a Pacific Slope Association for the six most westerly states. ee 
4. Raise the dues in each regional association to cover membership in the Department of Business Education of tlie Ridges J 
NORE AG svelyn C 
5. Separate the meetings of the Department of Business Education from the midsummer meeting of the N. E. A. and Pa 
schedule its meetings to coincide with a regional meeting, each region to have its turn, brook, } 
i _ 6, Reduce the membership in the National Council for Business Education to the regional associations only, continue it with ee mJ 
i its present functions, but by agreement give it the power to assign publication efforts to the various regional associations. ‘aes. 
fi In effect, what the writer is presenting is a plan to bring about a national association with six or seven regional branches. ~~ Mildred V 
The National Council for Business Education would become an adjunct of the consolidation, just as are many of the national Pc ages 
i councils in other fields of education. The National Council would continue to represent business education in general coun- | — Hos Sp 
cils of education, to be the voice of business teachers in legislative matters, and to conduct such types of research as it is | Dorothy M 
| now doing. F —, H 
} — ei: se! ~~ ° P a. . . . a ye : ; 0. M. 
} The National Council should also serve to ‘bell the cat” in this matter of consolidating and systematizing the business Peas Ce 
} teacher association tangle. This Council could appoint a commission which would consider the plan here submitted along with } town, W 
other voices on the subject. The commission would submit its decision back to the Council. If this were approved, another ; adh 
Commission could be appointed or the same one repowered to present the plan to the various existing associations for their Peoria, 1 
| adoption. | Madeline 
! z School, Cc 
i € e @ , William Jai 
Blut Cit 
° . " ‘ ° — ° rr ‘ eo Crow, 
The action of the Department of Business Education of the National Education Association is encourag- Maurice & 
ing. That organization has appointed a committee to work out plans for the affiliation of the state business teacher He Cro, 
i organizations with the Department of Business Education. Dr. McKee Fisk, University of North Carolina, |  ¢,Tem. 
. y ° . ° . ¢ » Grace ) 
| Greensboro, North Carolina, is serving as chairman. Be C.F. Dagg 
a Also the plans for the National Council for Business Education for the ensuing year set as the chief problem | eae c | 
18 for the work of the Council the development of procedures for effecting some kind of consolidation of teacher | “ford R. 
1 . . . . ° . ° . -hicago, 
i organizations. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, is serving as ‘gg ® 
president of the Council. Charles 7 
fe Members of local, state, and regional organizations are urged to express themselves individually as profes- ‘\ 7 
. es " ° ¢ -uther F, 
i sional people and to participate in the formulation of a plan by pit 
: 1. Asking the program chairmen of the local, district, state, and regional meetings to bring the matter up for Chieage . 
fi group discussion. Lucille Dear 
port, Neb. 


Joseph DeBi 
City, Cali 


OCTOBE 


2. Requesting officers of local, district, state, and regional organizations to appoint committees to approve of 
to modify and approve any one of the five plans presented here. 
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NAMES OF SIGNERS OF THE ‘‘CALL FOR ACTION’’ STATEMENT (Continued) 





Marguerite L. Adams, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
Zella Adams, Greencastle, Ind. 


Mary L. Albro, High School, Elgin, Neb. 


Arden L. Allyn, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. . ! 
Ross C. Anderson, Dept. of Commerce, Morehead 


State Teachers ‘College, Morehead, Ky. 
Rose A. Appleby, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 
M. Virginia rene, Peabody High School, 
_ Peabody, Kan 


W. Bagwell, ‘North Manchester, Ind. 


hie Baimonte, Pine Bluffs High School, Pine 
Bluffs, Wyo. , ; iy 
A. B. Baxter, Elk High School, Big Chimney, 


W. Va. 

Alta Behrens, Hebron High School, Hebron, Neb. 

D. Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, III. 


H. M. Benson, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Irving Berman, Long Island City High School, 
Queens, New York. , 
Robert F. State College, 


Bingaman, 

Montgomery, W. V. § 

Leora S. Bishop, Dexter High School, Dexter, N.M. 
Avis Blach, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Elizabeth Black, W hite- 
ville, Tenn. 

H. J. Boge, 
Grange, Ill. 

Lucille L. Bonnett, Douglass Junior High School, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Frances R. Botsford, Ball State 
Muncie, Ind. 

Elsa Boyer, Thorntown, Ind. 

“— Bradle y, Senior High 


New River 
a. 


Whiteville High School, 


Lyons Township High School, La 


Teachers College, 


School, Hoisington, 


Ka 
i. H. ‘Brakhage, State Teachers College, Macomb, 
iT] 


Vachel E. Breidenbaugh, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mary Frances Brigence, Chester County High 
School, Henderson, Tenn. 

Jeanette Brock, Callahan High School, Callahan, 


Kans. 


hla. 
Hugh Brogan, High School, Emporia, 
Chicago, Ill. 


George Brook, Wright Junior Colle ge, 


Mary dD. Brow n, Chicago, Ill. 
Lela Brownfield, Alabama College, Montevallo. 
Kate Browning, State Teachers ( ‘ollege, Terre 


Haute, Ind. 

Freda Bruns, Chicago, Ill. 

T Bryant, Southern Illinois State 
College, Carbondale, Ill. 

B. A. Buboltz, Southern Illinois 
College, Carbondale, III. 

Eloise Bullard, Bowen High School, Bowen, Ill. 

Russell S. Burkhart, Burris School, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Teachers 


State Teachers 


Wilma Butler, Drytown High School, Drytown, 
Calif. 
Mrs. ‘* ee Campbell, Brevard College, Bre- 
vard, 


Olive Carbin, High School, Wilmington, 111. 

Mar Castle bury, Grand Ridge High School, Grand 
Ridge, Ill. 

Evelyn Chambers, Roosez 
land, Ore. 

Alice D. Chase, 
brook, New York. 


elt High School, Port- 


Lynbrook High School, Lyn- 


Linda L. Chihak, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 

C. B. Cirey, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Jil. 

Mildred V. Clark, York Community High School, 


Elmhurst, Jl. 
Sarah Clifton, Hot Springs 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Dorothy M. Collett, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Leslie M. Collins, High School, Hinsdale, Iil. 
Frances Conner, Charleston High S¢ -hool, Charles- 
town, W. Va. 
Joyce Cooper, Davis High School, Davis, W. Va. 
Donald R. Coulter, Manual Training High School, 
Craig, 


Peoria, Ill. 
Madeline W’. High 
School, Chicago, Il. 
William James Cross, Jr., Bluff City High School, 

Bluff City, Tenn. 
Cleo Crow, Kent State U niversity, 
Maurice S$. Crowley, Ensley High 
mingham, Ala. ; 
. L. Crownouer, Rule 
C Tenn. 
xrace Cunningham, 
C. E. Decent 
Minn. 
Chester C. Dallas, Wright Junior Colle ge, Chicago. 


High School, 


Senior 


Jones Commercial 


Kent, Ohio. 
School, Bir- 


High School, Knoxville, 


Walkerton, Ind. 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 


Clifford R, Dammers, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. M., Davidson, Lanier High School, Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 
ones S. Daz 1s, Findlay High School, Findlay, 


hather F. Davis, Diamond High School, Diamond, 


Robert J. Deal, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
—- Dearborn, Bridgeport High School, Bridge- 
vl, 
Joseph —. 
lif. 


Sequoia High School, Redwood 


City, Ca 
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Loretta Demuth, 
lins, Colo. 

Margaret DeVinney, Hot 
Hot Springs, S. D. 


Waverly High School, Fort Col- 


Springs High School, 


R. C. Dewalt, Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond, IIl. : 
D. Diggins, Arlington Heights High School, 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 
W. P. Dillingham, Durham High School, 
N. ( 


Beatrice 
lil. 


Durham, 


Dons, Community High School, Fisher, 


G. Forrest Dorsey, Richwood High School, Rich- 


wood, W. Va. 


R. W. Duggan, Colorado State College of Edu 
cation, Greeley, Colo. 

G. C. Dunbar, Kokomo, Ind. 

Robert H. Dunham, Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Ind. 

Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teachers College, Terre 


Haute, Ind. 
Vary Ann English, 

cago, Ill. 
Hulda Erath, Instructor, 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 


Wright Junior College, Chi 


Secretarial Science 
Lafayette, La. 


Beatrice Ferris, Continuation and Evening High 
School, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Vary Ferro, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Chicago, Ill. 
School, 


E. Flora, 5728 Blackstone Avenue, 
Lilian M. Foley, Jones Commercial High 
Chicago, /Il. 


Mrs. W. CC. Fotheringham, Mooseheart High 
School, Mooseheart, 1il. 

Lolale Fountain, Soperton High School,- Soperton, 
Ga, 

Julia Fox, Dandridge, Tenn. 

Ida M. Francis, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 

Stanley J. Franklin, Jones Commercial High 


School, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Don G. Franks, 


High School, Faulksville, Ala. 


Vartha G. Frazier, Charleston High School, 
Charleston, W. Va. , 

Elsie Freitag, Kankakee High School, Kankakee, 
Til. 

Bert E. Frobish, Community High School, Blue 


Island, Til. 
Theodore Fruehling 

Hammond, Ind. 
Varguerite E. Fruin, 

School, Harvey, Ill. 
Lucile Funk, Senior High School, Herington, Kan. 


Hammond High School, 


Thornton Township High 


Erin Mae Gardenhire, Visalia Junior College, 
Visalia, Calif. 
Louis S. Gibb, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Il. 


— Gilbreth, State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Hayden High School, Hayden, Colo. 
Mason Hall High School, Ken 


Colonel Gist, 

Charles Gorman, 
ton, Tenn. 

Fred Graham, 

Thelma Greever, 
Ind. 

Sydney Griffin, Mamaroneck Junior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York 

Marie Gustafson, High School, 

Mary Lee Hage mann, Kansas 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Charles G. Haley, Pueblo Junior College, 
Colo. 

Gladys Hamilton, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 

Edith Haner, Senior High School, Superior, Ariz. 

Loretto F. Hannan, Lindblom High School, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Edgar J. 
Te mn. 


J. Harmeyer, 


Indian Springs, Tenn. 
Central High School, F 


Tansville 


Elmhurst, 1/1. 
State Teachers 


Pueblo, 


Hargis, Rule High School, Knoxville, 


Martinsville, Ind. 


Alice M. Haw kins, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Selma M. Hawkins, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


Neva Hayde n, Denver University, Denver, Colo. 


Benjamin Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
Carrie Gene Heathman, Platte City High School, 


Platte City, Mo. 

D. L. Heinemeyer, York High School, York, Neb. 
Marie Hennigan, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, Iil. 
Gertrude Henry, 
ton, Calif. 

4 


H. Hernkin, 


Compton Junior College, Comp- 
Orchard High 


High 


School, Orchard, 


Neb. 
Robert L. Hitch, School, Kingman, Kan. 


Hazel Quick Hostetter, East High School, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Roy O. Hunter, Community High School, Blue 


Island, Ill. 


Martha Jackson, Our Lady of Charity School, 
Peoria, 

R. W. Jennings, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head, 

Myrta Le Jex, Jones Commercial High School, 


Chicago, Til. 
Hilda Johnson, 
Geneva, IIl. 


Geneva Community High School, 


Hilda C. Johnson, Geneva Community High 
School, Geneva, A 

Thorvald Johnson, Taft Junior College, Taft, 
Calif. 

Laura John-ton, Hammond High School, Ham- 


mond, Ind. 


‘R uby L. 





Dollie Jones, Eminence High School, Eminence, 
Vo. 

Margaret Jones, Senior High School, Wellston, 
0. 

Vera Juhl, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Colo. 

Beatrice M. Kellar, Community High School, 
Blue Island, IIl. 

Fred D. Kenamond, Martinsburg High School, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Anne Kerchner, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 


Travis Kirkland, Cedartown High School, Cedar- 
town, Ga. 

John R. Kleespies, El Pase 
ex. 
Betty Kral, 
hurst, Jil. 


High School, El Paso, 


York Community High School, Elm- 


Helen Kukal, Rogersville High School, Rogers- 
ville, Mo. : 

Et elyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, Ambler, 
Penna. ; 

Armella C. Ladner, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Henry J. Legg, Kewanee High School, Kewanee, 
Til. 

Eva L. Leiber, Thornton Township High School 
and Junior College, Harvey, Ill 

Harold Leith, Horace Mann High School Gary, 
nd. 

Arthur V. Leurs, Timnath High School, Timnath, 
Colo. 

Donald Linn, Boulder High Schoo Boulder, 
Colo. 

Eugene Little, Scottville High School, Scottville, 

Orrel E. Little, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Glen Lomen, Public High School, Clarksville, la 
Dr. Foster W. Loso, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, Elizabeth, N. J 


Clare Louis, Streator Township High School, 
Streator, Ill. 

F. J. Lueben, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Vinn. 

Mildred F. Lynch, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Vaurice C. McCarthy, Jones Commercial High 


School, Chicago, Ill. 
Edith McClintic, Charleston 
ton, W. Va. 


High School, Charles 


Emma M. McCredie Lindblom High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
leo McG ‘lasson, Livingston Academy, Livingston, 


Tenn. 
Amanda S. McHenry, 
Janet McQuistran, Community 

Island, Ill. 
J. M. Manley, 


High School, Gering, Neb 
Hiah School, Blue 


laeger, W.Va 


laeger High School, a. 
Bluefield, W. 


Louise Manley, Beaver High School, 
a. 
Vary Charlton Manx, Eastland High School 


Eastland, Tex. 


Elva Martin, Thornton Township High School, 
— y, 3 

J . Massey, Kansas State Teachers College, 
pie Kan. 

W. C. Maxwell, High School, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Alberta Meden, Lafayette High School, Lafayette, 
Colo. 

Helen M. Meier, Arlington Heights High School, 


Arlington Heights, Il. 


Dean Miller, Ridgeway High School, Ridgeway, 
Mo. 

J. L. Moles, Harrison High School, Harrison, 
Ark. 

Nancy L. Moorefield, Centerville Junior College, 


Centerville, la. 


Douglass Muehling, High School, Gothenburg, 
Neb. 
Orra I. Muter, Milan High School, Milan, Mich. 


Russell B. Myers, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Don. O. Nelson, Atlantic High School, Atlantic 
Ta. 

H. A. Nelson, Greeley High School, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Jay L. Nelson, Cedar City High School, Cedar 
City, a 

Ruby Lee Nelson, Senior High School, Iola, Kan. 


Josephine Ne ubauer, Lindblom High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bessie Nipper, 


Tenn. 
Nipper, 

Bank, Tenn. 
Florence M. O’Brien, 

School, Chicago, Ill. 
Edith C. Olson, Thornton Township High School 

and Junior Colle ge, Harvey, Ill. 
Mildred I. Olson, Lincoln High 

Bluffs, Ta. 
Evelyn Osborn, 


Soddy-Daisy High School, Soddy, 


Red Bank High School, Red 


Jones Commercial High 


School, Council 


Senior High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Perle Marie Parvis, High School, Hammond, Ind. 

Vernon V. Payne, High School, Ogallala, Neb. 
M. Percy, Crook County High School, Sun- 
dance, Wyo. 

Dale Perkins, High School, Troy, Kan, 

Harold M. Perry, Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege, Pittsburgh, Kan. 
Dean A. Peterson, Dixie College, St. George, 
Phars, Calhoun County High School, 
Va 


Utah. 
Garnette L. 
Grantsville, W. 
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STREAMLINED ARITHMETIC 
for Business Schools 


Van Tuyl's 
MATHEMATICS OF 
BUSINESS 


This new book is confined to the essential 
training in Arithmetic needed by students to 
get a job and to “make good” in it. Particular 
attention is devoted to the exacting arithmetic 
tests which business houses now demand of 
applicants. 


The first step in this new method of ap- 
proach is a prognostic or placement test which 
shows the pupil’s ability and understanding of 
simple arithmetic principles as applied to busi- 
ness. Emphasis is laid on how to solve prob- 
lems by the application of a simple mathe- 
matical principle which may be used with dif- 
ferent types of problems. The work is divided 
into four parts — essential subjects, optional 
subjects, four series of narratives arranged in 
problems, and a collection of remedial prob- 
List price $1.52 


lems and tests. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Dvorak, Merrick, Ford and Dealey. Scientific 


DIMI See Geist nie hs hehe sooo $1.76 
ee Oe Re oe Sr rr eae ee 16 
Reich. Selling to the Consumer ............. 1.96 
Selling Problems—A Workbook for Selling 
Fe ree ee re aoe 60 


Reich and Siegler. Consumer Goods—How to 


Jee LEY ee ree re err 1.96 
Consumer Problems—A Workbook for Con- 
sumer Goods (Siegler) ..............6. 48 
Travers, Rogers and Thompson. Business Law 
| a ES Se i nee ee ee 1.80 
Handbook and Key (Travers) ..........-.- 2.00 
Practice Activities for Business Law and 
SM 5 so 5 sks S46 ae coca acess seats 06 
Wikdall, Thompson and Keenly. The Training of 
ORIN 5 ois 5b * 5 5.0 5 odin 45 4s 0's 0 0 ive 
Workbook for Secretarial Training 
(Polishook) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


Texts That Achieve Results 


HIGHLY PRACTICAL THEORETICALLY SOUND 
ADOPTED BY NATIONALLY KNOWN SCHOOLS 








SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 


and 


COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 


By 
Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. 


These two texts, with correlated Work Assignments, 
effectively relate basic accounting, valuation, and invest- 
ment procedures to the every-day financial work of the 
secretary or other office assistant. Consideration is given 
to the development of specialized accounting records, to 
financial analyses, and to investment principles, and a 
new concept of financial understanding is established that 
immediately commands the interest of the student. 


REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 
IN ACCOUNTING — 2 VOLUMES 


By 
Pace, Bryan and Koestler 


Comprehensive review for C.P.A. and other examina- 
tions. Fundamental and advanced principles of accounting 
are developed and discussed, and training is provided in 
the detection of errors, in the preparation of corrective 
entries, and in the preparation, in good technical form, 
of analyses, work sheets, and financial statements. 





BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


INC. 
225 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














10— issue binders for 
The JOURNAL 


You can keep your file of The Journal of Business Education 
handy and intact by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean 
and prevents marring, misuse, and misplacement. When 
you need some particular article for reference, you can 
turn to it without delay or bother. 

Binders are gold stamped with the title of the magazine 
on both backbone and front cover. They are bound in an 
attractive shade of green artificial leather. Individual copies 
of the magazine are held in place by flexible steel rods 
which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 
inserted and easily removed. 

Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at 
$1.75 each, including delivery charges. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


$12 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 
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Advertising, Dramatization in—19, October. 

Advisory Committee ‘saad April. 

Alexander, Ww.—11, 

Arithmetic for High School ‘Seniors—19, January. 

Arithmetic, What Do High School Graduates 
Know About?—17, September. 


—, ; Duplication in Teachers—10, Feb- 
ruary; February. 

Pi ‘the ot ml of Business Teachers’— 
21, Decem 


Avery, Mary E. "19, March. 


B 


Beardsley, Meta—15, December. 

Beckert, R. F.—25, March. 

Benson, Marie S.—23, June. 

Blackstone, E. G—i0. February. 

Bookkeeping in a Small Town is, December. 

Bookkeeping, Social Values of—13, September. 

Bookkeeping Techniques at Rockford, Illinois— 
11, October. 

Brewington, Ann—23, May. 

Bridging That Gap—13, December. 

Business Curriculum, The General—11, March. 

Business Education, An Experimental Program In 
—14, June. 

Business Education in Junior Colleges—15, March. 

Business Education Progressive, Is?—9, November. 

Business Education, What Can Follow-up Studies 
Contribute to?—10, December. 

Business Letter Writing, Cost and Control of— 
14, January. 


Business Teacher, The Oklahoma—21, June. 
Cc 
Calculating Machine Operators, Training—21, 
March. 
Callarman, C. C.—25, February. 


Casner, Sidney—17, September. : 
Certification of Business Teachers in 


. May. 
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Clerical Workers, Training Successful- -11, May. 
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Collins, Hazel E.—5, October; 19, November. 
Commercial Educ ation, The Rise of—13, March. 
Connell, James Sey. ay. 
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tract—19, February. 
Consumer Protection, Government 
—25, March. 
Cooperating With Store Managers—21, February. 
Correspondence, A Visual Aid in Business- -22, 
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Agencies for 
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Course of Study in Business Education in the 
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Craf, John R.—11, April. ‘ 
Credit Unions, The Commercial Teacher and—21 
October. 
D 
—— of Business Teachers’ Associations, The— 
December. 
on Class in Typewriting, A—23, 


March. 

Development of Commercial Education in Detroit 
—17, May. 

Dilley, M. B.—15, September. 

Distributive Occupations, A Bibliography for—23, 
October. 

Donohue, Francis J.—17, May. 

Drug Act, Prosecution Procedure for Violation of 
the Pure. Food and—15, April. 

Duplication in Teachers Associations—10, Feb- 
ruary; 11, February. 


E 

Eberhart, George J.—13, May. 

Education for Democracy—21, November. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
for Negroes—17, January. 

Ettinger, Clifford—28, September; 26, October; 
28, November; 26, December; 24, Januarv; 
26, February; 39, March; 25, April; 25, 
May; 28, e€. 

Experimental Program 
An—14, June. 


Schools 


In Business Education, 


Fr 

Faint, George R.—22, June. 

Falk, Alfred T.—17, November. 

Farrar, Rose W.—19, June. 

Filing, Modern Aspects of —23, November. 

Filing Tests—23, April. 

Film Guide for Business Teachers—28, Septem- 
ber; 26, October; 28, November; 26, Decem- 
ber; 24, January; 26, February; 39, March; 
25, April; 25, May; 28, June. 

Films for Merchandise Information—15, May. 

Fisk, McKee—11, February. 

Follow-up Studies Contribute to Business Educa- 
tion, What Can?—10, December. 

Forsgard, Fred G.—17, October. 

Fountain Pens, Use and Abuse of—25, November. 

Freeman, M. "Herbert—21, October. 
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Weaver, Luther Jr.—13, November. 
Weeks, Bertha M ” 33, November. 
Wellman, Rowena- 13, October. 
Whitmore, Irol V.—14, January. 


Y 


Yarbrough, J. M.—21, May. 
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Prepare Your Students for Perfect Transcription 


y 
awn is the keynote 





Conde! 
a Peildllion | 


Shanscription 


FORKNER @ OSBORNE 
and O’BRIEN 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


and distinguishing feature of this new and highly 
functional text. It trains the student, not only to 
take dictation, but also to transcribe—in good 
form, with correct spelling, syllabication, punctu- 


ation, and proper English usage. (Gregg Ed.) 


@ THE VOCABULARY is composed exclu- 
sively of the first 3000 words of the Horn 
Basic Writing Vocabulary, and no word, 
phrase, or punctuation mark is used in an 
exercise before it is introduced formally and 


practiced. 


@ ALL typing and shorthand strokes are counted. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 














When 
Se will Ses fer ois 


Odell, Clark, and Others: Business: Its 
Organization and Operation 


A stimulating presentation of business 
as a dynamic institution. It covers the 
business structure as a whole, the forces 
that shape it, and the way it functions. 
Beautifully illustrated. Well-graded study 
aids. $1.72. 


Powers and Loker: Exercises and Drills 
in Rapid Calculation 


Intensive practice in the basic opera- 
tions of arithmetic and their modern 
business applications to develop speed and 
aceuracy. $0.60. 


Prices subject to discount 


Ginn me | Company 


Boston 





New York @ Chicago @ Atlanta @ Dallas 


Columbus @ San Francisco 





A New Book in 


JUNIOR BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING 


wholly modern in its teach- 
ing of the fundamentals in 
terms of 


PERSONAL 
PREPARATION 


—for the business world 
—for the business of living 





P| 
Goodfellow’s 


| The FUNDAMENTALS 
of BUSINESS TRAINING 


Interesting ¢ Realistic 





—instruction that answers in superb survey, 
“What must I know to succeed in business?” 


—from the fundamental skills to the personal 
requisites; from spelling and English to con- 
sumer education and vocational exploration. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


| 

| MACMILLAN sii.iotr3c-282 
| Dallas ¢ Atlanta e San Francisco 
| 

} 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, by Benjamin R. 
Haynes, M. E. Broom, and Mathilde 
Hardaway; Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 400 pp. $2.40. 


A new book intended primarily as a 
textbook for use in classes in tests and 
measurements in business education. It is 
a valuable reference book, however, for 
business teachers to have in their per- 
sonal libraries. 

It is the first book published entirely 
and completely with tests and measure- 
ments as applied to business education and 
it is so organized that it can be used as 
a textbook or as a reference book. The 
theory of tests and measurements is ac- 
tually applied to business education, mak- 
ing the book very practical. The chap- 
ters on terminology, — statistical and 
graphical methods, and the interpretation 
of statistical measures enable a_ teacher 
te understand educational measures and 
interpret the findings of reported studies 
without having had a complete course in 
statistics. A special chapter on the con- 
struction of tests for class use will prove a 
valuable aid to every teacher. A special 
chapter is also devoted to the special tests 
available in the field of business educa- 
tion, explaining the kinds of tests avail- 
able, whether they are standardized, 
whether they are based on any certain 
textbook, whether they are intended as 
prognostic, diagnostic, or survey tests, the 
names of the authors and _ publishers, 
prices, and the availability of teaching ma- 
terial for use with the tests. 


LIVING YOUR LIFE, by Claude C. Craw- 
ford, Ethel Grace Cooley and C. C. Tril- 
lingham, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 450 pp. $1.56. 


Problems usually found in the orien- 
tation or social guidance course are 
treated in terms of the pupils’ needs and 
are accompanied by classroom-tested ac- 
tivities that effectively stimulate  self- 
expression and lead to growth in person- 
ality. The pupil should feel at once that 
here is a heart-to-heart consideration of 
his vital problems showing him how to 
live successfully, happily, and usefully in 
relation to himself, home, school, com- 
munity, and nation. The book deals spe- 
cifically with problems, that junior and 
senior high school pupils themselves have 
indicated are nearest to their hearts. They 
learn how to get the most out of school 
life; to plan and do their school work; 
to develop personality; to do the right 
thing in the right way; to deal with the 
problems of drinking and smoking, un- 
desirable companions, profanity and 
vulgarity, gossip, etc.; to meet the boy- 
girl problem (even to managing the fam- 
ily when entertaining a date and ending 
a friendship); to improve family rela- 
tionships; to be better citizens; to use, 
save, and spend money; to guard their 








health; to prevent accidents and meet 
emergencies; to make the most of leisure 
time. 
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The problems are presented, without 
preachiness or condescension, for group 
discussion. Independent thought and 
choosing between relative values are en- 
couraged. The activities include things 
to decide, to do, to observe, people to in- 
terview, and material to read, with fre- 
quent use made of community resources 
and situations. Detailed suggestions to 
aid the pupil in carrying out these ac- 
tivities and extensive reading lists are 
provided. The activities are varied and 
abundant enough to appeal to every kind 
of pupil and provide ample opportunity 
for him to learn by doing and to act upon 
what he has learned. Because the prob- 
lems are treated so specifically and the 
activities are so numerous and _ varied, 
the teacher will find no difficulty in adapt- 
ing the book to the needs of his own 
group. 
ry 


BUSINESS LAW OBJECTIVE TESTS (Re- 
vised Edition), by Edward M. Kanzer 
and Mary G. Ascher, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hali, Inc., 121 pp. $.52. 


These materials have been prepared for 
use with the revised edition of Essentials 
of Business Law, by Kanzer and Gersten- 
berg. They can, however be used to good 
advantage in the review of the law as 
presented from any other text as well. 

Reasoning rather than mere information 
is emphasized in these objective tests. 
Guessing is discouraged in true-false and 
yes-no types of answers by necessary re- 
statement of incorrect principles. 

Each test can be given in a forty-minute 
period. Included in the text are thirteen 
topic tests, a review test, and a_ final 
comprehensive test. 

° 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE, by George E. 
Myers, Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. 
Robinson; New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 549 pp. $1.64. 


This is a book on occupational orienta- 
tion for use in the ninth year. The con- 
sideration of commercial occupations is 
extremely brief. Bookkeeping occupa- 
tions are just mentioned. However, pos- 
sibilities in stenography are given fairly 
complete consideration. This, however, 
is a minor weakness. The problems of 
job getting, the difficulties of attempting 
to meet the situation through school work, 
are presented realistically and yet the 
authors rightly avoid an unduly pessi- 
mistic attitude. 

ae 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, by 
Merta L. Reed, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 42 pp. $.48. 


A supplementary text for elementary or 
advanced students of typewriting for the 
development of rhythmic writing, of both 
the metronomic and varying types. Com- 
plete instructions for use of the exercises 
are given, together with an indication of 
the Rational Rhythm Records which may 
be used to advantage with each exercise. 
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TO THE TEACHING OF BUSI- 
1929-1939, compiled by 
The 


INDEX 
NESS LAW, 
P. O. Selby, Kirksville, Missouri: 
Research Press, 71 pp. 53c. 


Another fine contribution to the de- 
velopment of an adequate bibliography in 


business education. The number of ref- 
erences available concerned with the 
teaching of business law is surprising. 


The bulletin contains references to aims, 
content, school placement, methodology, 
and research contributions to business 
law. 

In addition, textbooks, tests, and courses 
of study are presented. Reference books 
and periodicals for the actual study of 
law are also presented in considerable 
detail. 


» 

MODERN ECONOMICS (Revised Edition) , 
by James F. Corbett and Minna Colvin, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
600 pp. $1.80. 


A completely revised edition of one of 
the outstanding texts for use in high 
schools, this book has the unusual quality 
of presenting a thorough, though ele- 
mentary, understanding of economic theory 
institu- 


and at the same time giving an 
tional picture of our present economic 
life. 


Especially careful consideration is given 
to the corporation as an instrument for 
production. The personal protection of the 
individual consumer is treated realistically. 
The text is also particularly strong in its 
consideration of the present-day forms of 
economic society existing in Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy. 


2 

TEACHER’S SYLLABUS for RETAIL 

SELLING SIMPLIFIED, by Edith Fletcher 

Hayter, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
25 cents. 


A wide demand among teachers of re- 
tailing, both in the stores and in the 
schools under the George-Deen Act, has 
prompted the preparation of this teacher’s 
guide by the author showing how to use 
her book as a text. Provides 22 lesson 
plans based on the material in Retail Sell- 
ing Simplified, outlined topically with sug- 
gestions for reading material and lesson 
assignments. 

Teachers will value this practical guid- 
ance in a field of vocational education for 
which little study material is yet available. 
Free to teachers using the book as a text 
and purchasing six or more copies for 
classroom use. 

& 

STANDARD LAW TEXT, by A. Lincoln 
Lavine, New York: Professional Publica- 
tions. $2.50, less school discount for 
semester set of seven booklets. Com- 
plete set of 35 books, $12.00. 


This set of thirty-five books, divided 
into five groups of seven each, presents 
a complete course in business law for 
mature students. 

The array of topics indicates the com- 
pleteness of the course—general survey, 

(Over please) 
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WRITE THE 
NATION’S 
BUSINESS 


For 80 years Esterbrook has 
made the world’s finest writ- 
ing points. Today they are 
still the universal choice of 
business . . . and business 
training schools. 


a] 


The name “Esterbrook” on 
any writing point is your as- 
surance of complete writing 
satisfaction. The Esterbrook 
Pen Company, 50 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J., or 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 


stertivok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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contracts, suretyship and guaranty, agency, 
partnership, insurance, corporations, nego- 
tiable instruments, real property, personal 
property, sales, landlord and tenant, bail- 
ments, carriers, trusts, liens, decedent’s 
estates, and bankruptcy. Some of the 
bigger topics are broken into convenient 
units of several booklets. 

In this booklet form, the various phases 
of the law can be kept up to date without 
necessitating the republication of the en- 
tire course. The booklets are punched for 
insertion into a looseleaf folder if that is 
desired. The arrangement into booklets 
also has other conveniences. The material 
may be taught in any order to suit teach- 
ing needs. Omissions may also be made 
if that is desirable in shortening the 
course. The material is arranged to cover 
the ground in three to five semesters. 

Each booklet presents the exposition of 
the law with case references and _illus- 
amplifying the presentation. 


trations 


Questions and propositions are included 
in each booklet to help verify the under- 
standing of the basic law. 

The available teaching aids will be 
found especially invaluable to both teacher 
and student. An Achievement Test is in- 
cluded with each text for a self-test by 
the student. The Ouiz Manual is a teacher 
aid containing cases and explanations to 
be used for classroom presentation and 
discussion. A Key for correcting the 
achievement tests is also available. 

These texts present basic law which is 
annotated to conform to the law of the 
state in which the texts are used. When 
important changes occur in the law _be- 
tween revisions, special bulletins are fur- 
nished without cost to schools using the 
material 

The comprehensiveness of these ma- 
terials can be best understood by a careful 
examination of these booklets for their 
special teaching features. 
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Beginning Accounting, by Dana F. Cole, New 
fork: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 789 pp. 
Manual Vol. I, $1.75; Manual Vol. II, $1.75. 

e 


Consumer Education: Why and How, Bulletin 
No. 75 ot Curriculum Laboratory, Nashville, 
Tennessee, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 60 pp. 25c. 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription, by Fork- 
ner, Hamden L., Osborne, Agnes E., and 
O’Brien, James E.; Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 545 pp. $1.80. 

a 


Four Thousand Years in the Office, by C. Bertil 
Nystromer, Philadelphia: National Office Man- 
agement Association, 18 pp. 50c. 

e 


Functions of the Office Manager, Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 32 pp. 


Good Will Letters That Build Business, by Wil- 
liam H. Butterfield, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 300 
pp. $3.50 trade; $2.65 school. 


e 
Gregg Speed Building: One-Year Course by John 
Robert Gregg, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 672 pp. $1.50. 


Help for Young Job Hunters, Metropolitan Em- 
ployment Council, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 


york, N.Y. 25c. 


e 
Living Your Life, by Claude C. Crawford, Ethel 
Grace Cooley, and C. C. Trillingham; Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 450 pp. $1.56. 
e 


Making Consumer Education Effective, Bulletin 
No. 2; Columbia, Missouri: Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, 253 pp. $1.00. 


George H. Van 


Mathematics of Business, by 
T ‘ Book Company, 


uyl, New York: American 
502 pp. $1.52. 
e 
Meaningful Activity in Everyday Law, Workbook 
for Everyday Law, by Sidney M. Bliss; Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 121 pp. 48c. 





Productive Wages and National Income, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Briggs Institute, Bulletin No. 
23, 22 pp. 


e 
Propaganda Analysis—An Annotated Bibliography, 
by Edgar Dale and Norma Vernon, Columbus, 


Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, The 
Ohio State University, Series 1, Vol. 1, No. 
2, May, 1940. 29 pp. 25c. 
e 
Scientific Price Management I, by Allen W. 


Rucker, Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Company, 22 pp. plus charts. 
$5.00. 


e 
Students’ Exercise Book in Junior Business 
Training, by Raymond C. Goodfellow, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 156 pp. 60c. 





THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


Method courses of incomparable 
excellence in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects as well as de- 
veloping skill in shorthand and 
typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








TRAINED OPERATORS NEEDED FOR VARI-TYPER 


Thousands of business organizations are now using the 
Vari-Typer . . . the composing Type Writer with change- 
his office machine reduces com- 
position costs for bulletins, sales manuals, booklet, cata- 
Any competent typist after proper in- 
struction can hiner og 2 stencils, metal plate or photo-off- 

large savings and improved ap 
Investigate the possibilities of offering Vari-Typer 


able faces and spaces. 
logs, folders, etc. 


set master copy wit 
ance. 
training in YOUR school. 


WRITE TODAY for new specimen port- 
folio “How to Profit with Vari-Typer”’ 
with actual samples of work produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


333 Sixth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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